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THE PERUVIAN AMAZON AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


NOTES FROM A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL. 


ARLY on the morning of the 15th of 
March we arrived at the missionary 
sation of Cashiboya. 
March 16th.—This morning we visited 
(ashiboya, which is five miles back from the 
Ucayali, and near the shore of a lake, whose 





dark waters were teeming with fish, and 
covered with wa- 
te-fowl. It is the 
lower of the two 
Franciscan mis- 
sions established 
othe Ucayali. It 
was established af- 
ter the desertion of 
Sarayacu ; and, af- 
ter our experience 
with the Indian 
population down 
below, it was truly 
refreshing to see 
what life and en- 
ergy had been in- 
stilled by Padre 
Ignacio into his lit- 
tle congregation. 
We found bere a 
fine church in state 
ofconstruction. It 
is one hundred and 
forty feet long, by 
forty feet wide, 
and built of solid 
blocks of mud, 
whose dimensions 
are six by four by 
three feet, and the 
whole is of a char- 
acter creditable 
to an experienced 
builder. The work 
is being performed 
by the Indians of 
the mission, and 
under the personal 
fupervision of Pa- 
tre Ignacio. He 
ind his assistant, 
Padre Domingo, are monks of the order of St. 
Francis. Here, in voluntary exile, and among 
uillions of stinging and biting insects, they 
we carrying out, both by teaching the In- 
dians and by a conformance to the dress of 
their order, the vows that they have as- 
‘umed. Their dress, from its peculiarity, sub- 
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jects them daily to worse tortures from mos- 
quitoes and ants, not to mention other sting- 
ing insects and reptiles, than the severest 
penance that the Church of Rome ever inflicts 
upon her children in Europe. We visited 
the priory, and were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the padres. They were clothed in 




















CONIBO INDIANS. 


their serge gowns, confined about the waist 
by a knotted cord. The crown of the head 
was cleanly shaven. By special permission 
from their order they are now allowed, while 
on the river, to wear sandals. Every thing 
that they gave us was manufactured by their 
own hands, viz.: cachaga,a very good wine 








made from oranges, and dulce, a kind of mo- 
lasses made from sugar-cane. The coffee 
they pulled from a bush growing not threc 
feet from the window. Padre Ignacio, who 
is at the head of the two missions, besides 
his other duties, is trying to arrange into 
some sort of form three or four Indian lan- 
guages. The lan- 
guages of which 
the old father is 
making a diction- 
ary are those of 
the various Indian 
tribes on the river; 
the Inca, or Qui- 
chua, serving in its 
very corrupt form 
merely as a com- 
mon medium of 
communication be- 
tween the natives 
and the half-breed 
traders or visitors 
to that region. 
They had a very 
impressive service 
at church. During 
the performance 
not a whisper was 
heard; the men 
sat on one side, 
the women on the 
other. The  ser- 
mon was dispensed 
with, we not be- 
ing supposed to be 
edified with an ha- 
rangue in Inca. 
The town con- 
sisted of about one 
hundred _ houses, 
and was clean to 
anicety. The In- 
dians were the hap- 
piest and most in- 
telligent I had ever 
seen, and, after the 
service, several of 
them strolled into the priory to bring 
fowls, and to kiss the hands of the padres. 
About three p. M. we got back to the launch, 
and were spending a most tranquil Sunday 
evening, when a duck, sent by the devil, 
came into sight. The temptation had the 
desired effect; and, getting into a*eanoe, 
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with a companion in the stern to steer, I 
started in pursuit. The bow of said canoe 
was almost immediately run into a South 
American hornets’-nest. All the hornets I 
had ever seen before weren’t a circumstance 
to these. I had to take seventeen at a time, 
and it finally resulted in my having to take 
to the water. However, we continued after 
the duck. When within good range, my 
friend stood up to perform with his Joe 
Manton ; and the first thing he knew Joe 
Manton kicked him overboard. We returned, 
convinced that it was wrong to hunt on Sun- 
day evening. Here four of our Indian crew, 
who had formerly wandered down from this 
place to Yquitos, could not resist the temp- 
tation to return to the flesh-pots of Egypt, or 
rather of the Amazon, and therefore deserted 
during the night. This caused quite a lengthy 
delay; and, although the padres used every 
exertion to get them to return, they were un- 
successful, the men having gone far back into 
the forest. 

March 19th.—Started at an early hour, 
taking along with us one of the padres, who 
wished to visit the station of Callaria above. 
He is a jovial companion. When he is not 
reading, or repeating his prayers, he is al- 
ways laughing and talking agreeably, but the 
hottest dinner in the world would get cold 
during his grace. 

March 20th.—Passed, this morning, on 
the left bank, the mouth of the river Aguitea, 
a deep-looking stream, that has never yet 
been explored. It is said to extend up into 
a hilly country, and to be inhabited by can- 
nibal tribes, that are very hostile. We hope 
to explore it on our return. Among the In- 
dians, there is a rumor of gold being found 
on its head-waters. About six Pp. M. we com- 
menced to go around a tremendous vwelta 
(bend in the river, somewhat like a horse- 
shoe), and, a little after dark, dropped anchor 
at the mouth of a little guebrada, upon which 
is situated the little settlement of Callaria. 

March 21st.—Started in the launch to go 
up this qguebrada to Callaria, but, after going 
four or five miles, we found the turns so short 
that we had to abandon it, though the water 
in the channel of the stream and all through 
the surrounding forest was of a sufficient 
depth to float the Great Eastern. As soon 
as we came to anchor, several of the party 
started in a canoe for the village. Early the 
next morning, our dispensario, or steward, 
returned on board, bringing a note from one 
of the party, telling me to come up to the 
station; that one of the padres had a fiddle, 
and that there were lots of cachaga, wine, and 
other good things, at the priory, and he was 
having a splendid time. The condition and 
appearance of the dispensario, who had spent 
the night there, fully corroborated this state- 
ment. It was, however, too late in the day 
to start. 

March 23d.—We had to remain another 
day, waiting to embark wood. At about two 
P. M., a canoe arrived, bringing the Padre of 
Callaria. He was so cordial and pressing in 
his invitations, that I was persuaded to go 
back with him, although I knew that I would 
have a canoe-passage of five hours. He was 
@ young man, and a Spaniard by birth. He 
was very inutelligent, and apparently a hard 
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student, speaking four or five languages, and 
evincing a great passion for talking about 
astronomy. Night soon closed in upon us; 
and as the old canoe, under the light of the 
stars, was propelled along by the Indian, tak- 
ing a direct cut for the settlement, now fol- 
lowing the course of the river, and now going 
straight through the forest, he, although his 
head was shaven, his feet sandaled, and a 
knotted cord was wound around his waist, 
sang me many an old Spanish serenade. Cal- 
laria is a much older station than Cashiboya, 
and is distinguished by the same cleanly ap- 
pearance, and possesses a great number and 
variety of fruit-trees. Its Indian inhabitants 
seemed very happy. I did not learn the num- 
ber of its population. 

March 24th.—All the surrounding country 
being submerged, the fuel has to be cut on a 
little knoll, which happens to be above water, 
and has to be brought in canoes, about fif- 
teen miles to the vessel. However, this morn- 
ing, having embarked a sufficient quantity to 
enable us to reach the river Pachitea, at half- 
past seven we got under way. The Ucayali 
is still rising, and the banks present, if pos- 
sible, a more desolate appearance, as we pro- 
ceed. " 

March 26th.—Anchored, about night, at a 
Conibo Indian settlement, two miles below 
the mouth of the river Pachitea. We have 
seen, during the last two days, hardly more 
than a few half - submerged Indian huts, 
and these generally deserted by their inhab- 
itants. The Conibos of this settlement are 
genuine specimens of the wild man of the 
forest, and this village is quite large one 
for these wandering vagabonds. Although 
they have selected the highest point in the 
surrounding country for the site of their vil- 
lage, they are now living either in the tops 
of their houses, or else are floating about in 
canoes among the plantain-stalks, the water 
being some two feet over where the hearth- 
stones are supposed to be. These Indians 
were in luck, having just killed quite a num- 
ber of wild-hogs and armadilloes. Fortunate- 
ly, they were disposed to sell them at a price 
thought to be reasonable by our captain and 
caterer. For one fish-hook he bought a large 
hog, and other things proportionately cheap! 
Among our purchases were two armadilloes, 
which were found delicious eating. 

I have forgotten to say how our little can- 
nibal is progressing. He was taken ashore at 
Callaria by the padre, who made of him a good 
Catholic to all intents and purposes, for he 
returned the next day with more charms and 
crosses hung around his neck than can be 
imagined. However much his spiritual con- 
dition may have improved, his physical one is 
fast failing, for he is daily falling off, though 
the amount of plantains and miscellaneous 
“grub” consumed by him is enormous. Al- 
though we won’t allow him to eat us, he de- 
vours the mosquitoes who feed on our blood, 
and thus gets a taste of us after all ! 

We have another curious character aboard 
in the capacity of cock. He is a wild Peruvian 
from the Pacific coast, and the most inveter- 
ate grumbler I ever heard. He informed us 


the other day (I suppose his proximity to the ; 





they got into trouble and ate a Chilian boy, 
I infer that he has never been able to forget 
his own pangs of hunger on that occasion, 
for he had rather die, it seems, than give ug 
an abundant meal. My ignorance of the 
Spanish tongue has gotten me, I fear, into a 
serious difficulty with him. Not long since, 
by some chance or other, he gave us «a sump. 
tuous dinner of wild-hog and armadillo. In 
order to encourage him to do the same again, 
I endeavored to compliment him as I passed 
by the galley, but as the word in Spanish 
meaning “cook” is very similar to that 
meaning “ hog,” I unfortunately commenced 
my remarks by addressing him as ‘‘ Old Hog” 
and I really believe that, if he ever gets a 
chance now, it will give him infinite pleasure 
to starve me to death. 

March 22d.—Cut some wood this morn- 
ing; got under way at 1.13 P. M.; soon en- 
tered the mouth of the river Pachitea, where 
we had instructions to remain until joined 
by the larger steamer, having on board the 
remainder of the Hydrographical Commis- 
sion, and which had been detained in Yqui- 
tos in consequence of having to undergo some 
slight repairs. 

Mouth of river Pachitea—latitude, 8° 43’ 
80" south; longitude, 74° 32" 30’ west of 


Greenwich. Distance from Yquitos, seven 
hundred and sixty-five miles. Elevation 
above sea-level, 154.837 metres. Average 


current from Sarayacu to this point, three 
and one-tenth miles per hour. The banks 
here were low and under water, and we pro- 
ceeded twelve miles up the river before we 
were able to land, the banks then being only 
two or three inches above the water ; but, as 
the Pachitea had begun to fail, we deter- 
mined to anchor, and immediately sent the 
crew on shore to clear away a place for the 
erection of a kitchen and for taking observa- 
tions for latitude and longitude. 

Weare now at the dividtng-line between the 
hunting-grounds of the Conibo and Cashibo 
tribes of Indians. The former are cannibals, 
and inhabit both banks of the Pachitea. The 
latter are a powerful tribe that inhabits both 
banks of the Ucayali for a short distance 
above and a long distance below the mouth 
of the Pachitea. “With the exception of not 
being cannibals, and having had occasional 
intercourse with the traders who come up the 
river in canoes, they are quite as barbarous 
as their neighbors. Two brothers, chiefs of 
the Conibo tribe, known as Pedro and Cle 
mente, reside a few miles above the mouth 
of the Pachitea. On account of their near 
vicinity to the Cashibos, it is necessary that 
they should keep a strong force about them. 
Clemente, who seemed to have the stronger 
will of the two, soon boarded us with quite 
a number of his retainers. The young bloods 
were gotten up in the finest style imaginable. 
They wore bracelets of beads and monkeys’- 
teeth, and many strands of the same (with 
the addition of a necklace of alligators’ 
teeth) about their necks. Pendent from the 
nose was worn an ornament of silver made 
of a coin beaten out thin until about an inch 
and a half in diameter, worth originally about 
forty cents, Another singular custom, which 


cannibals makes him sufficiently penitent to | they seemed to consider ornamental, was this: 


confess his sins) that on one occasion at sea 





A hole was made in the lower lip, entirely 
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through to the teeth, in which was inserted a 
wooden pin, nearly half an inch in diameter, 
and projecting an inch and a half from the 
face. They were all clad in their cushmans, 
or toga-like gowns, with the exception of one 
fellow who possessed a pair of trousers of 
which he was extremely proud, and which, 
for fear of getting wet in his canoe, he 
prought along under his arm, and, after the 
salutations were over, proceeded to put on in 
our cabin. 

As we are now on the border of a canni- 
bal country, we keep a sharplookout. A few 
years ago two Peruvian officers were killed 
and eaten at a point about eight miles above 
here. There are not many mosquitoes to- 
night, and we are watching with great anxie- 
ty to see if their non-appearance is due to 
their not being here or to their not having 
found us out, 

April 5th.—Have been waiting here nearly 
a week. The number of mosquitoes and 
sand-flies surpasses any thing in that line 
that we have seen before. Our captain tells 
us that there is a Peruvian proverb to this 
effect: “The Ucayali River is only fit as a 
place of banishment for a man who has killed 
his mother.” 

In order to kill time, we tried hunting ; 
but this we found hardly paid. The best 
bunting-ground in the vicinity is a narrow 
point of land lying between the mouth of the 
Pachitea and the river Ucayali. This the 
water had just receded from, leaving an im- 
mense area of blue mud interspersed with 
numerous shallow ponds and lakes. The for- 
est and undergrowth were very thick all over 
this tract. This was our manner of hunting: 
We took an Indian guide, who would go be- 
fore, and, as he walked, cut right and left 
among the tangled undergrowth and vines 
with a huge knife, thus making a trail for us 
to follow, and giving us a thread by which to 
return. These Indians never enter the forest 
without making a trail, and are so expert 
that they can lop away all opposing vines 
and bushes as fast as a man cares to walk. 
As you proceed, following up the track of 
some large animal which you are destined, 
nine times out of ten, never to see, the per- 
spiration is streaming from every pore. The 
mosquitoes are holding high carnival over 
you,as your hands are occupied in keeping 
briers and spider-webs out of your eyes, and 
in pulling thorns out of your feet. Your 
head every now and then comes in contact 
with a hornets’-nest, and there is a constant 
shower of red-ants from the trees above. 
Every few minutes you will see your guide 
make a hop, skip, and a jump, and find that 
he is going over a migrating colony of big 
black ants. There was certainly a consider- 
able quantity of game in the country, for we 
found numerous tracks of tapirs, jaguars, ron- 
tokos, and of a species of small red deer, 
but could meet with very few of these ani- 
mals in the daytime. After enduring this 
torture on six different occasions, I summed 
up the damage I had done to South American 
game, and found I had killed one wild-hog, 
One parrot, one eagle, six monkeys, captured 
two tortoises, and wounded a jaguar. I con- 
cluded it was more entertaining to stay on 
board the vessel and shoot at alligators. 


April 8th.—The monotony of the day is 
only broken by the arrival, every hour, of the 
Conibo canoes bringing wood. Old Clemente 
has undertaken to place fifteen hundred 
sticks here for us, making us, however, pay 
for half of it in advance; and his warriors 
seemed quite expert in the use of the axe. 

April 9th.—Last night all the axes used 
for cutting wood, and gotten from the launch 
by Clemente’s men, were returned to us, and 
they informed us that they would not cut 
any more for several days. We inquired the 
cause, and found that they were going ona 
war expedition against the Cashibos, They go 
on these forays every two or three months. 
These, with fishing and hunting, are the le- 
gitimate and sole occupations of their lives. 
Clemente, who has the worst face I ever saw, 
goes in command of the Conibos. He pos- 
sesses an old gun, that he had somehow ob- 
tained; and, for several days, he has been 
trying to get three loads of powder from us, 
which, he said, would serve him. He and 
his whole tribe are as cruel and superstitious 
as possible. It is reported that, a short 
while ago, Clemente had ten Cashibo cap- 
tives put to death, because one of bis rela- 
tives died. Also it is a custom among them, 
if one of the tribe dies, to burn his house, 
cut up his canoe, kill his slaves, and utterly 
destroy every thing that had belonged to 
him, except his wife, thinking them all be- 
witched. 

April 10th.—Several of the canoes be- 
longing to the war-party stopped alongside 
of us, as they repaired to the place of rendez- 
vous. They had the war-paint on thick; in 
the bottom of each canoe was a splendid as- 
sortment of bows, arrows, and war-clubs, all 
carefully covered up to keep off the rain. 
On these expeditions they carry a supply of 
masato, and, it is said, can subsist on it alone 
for several days. 

April 18th.—The water being sufficiently 
low to give us a good landing, we went back 
down the Pachitea, and anchored two miles 
from its mouth, at the Conibo settlement on 
the Ucayali, before mentioned. We could 
not account for the delay of the other steam- 
er, but would have to remain here until she 
arrived, or our provisions were exhausted. 
Our only amusement was to watch these 
dirty devils make their women work, while 
they themselves sat serenely down and whit- 
tled their bows and arrows. In this settle- 
ment there are, at least, some hundred men, 
women, and children; and, of this number, 
I was surprised to find that not more than 
one-third were born Conibos. The rest be- 
longed to different tribes, and had been cap- 
tured, at various times, and made slaves and 
wives of. 

April 25th.—José, our little cannibal boy, 
has been undergoing punishment to-day for 
eating a brick. He is not allowed to go 
on shore, to prevent his eating earth; and 
to-day he was detected eating a soft brick, 
with which he had been instructed to clean 
the knives. The Indian children of this part 
of the country have a great craving for 
earth, and those who are not killed by eating 
it when young, retain the love for it after 
arriving at the age of puberty. It has the 





effect of swelling out the stomachs of the 








young to an enormous proportion, and ulti- 
mately results in death, unless the habit is 
abandoned. There is a wall of mud in 
Yquitcs, the top presenting a very uneven 
and gapped appearance, and this is pointed 
out to the stranger as one of the wonders 
of the place, its irregular appearance being 
due to its being eaten out by the women 
and children. It is a well-vouched-for fact 
that two Indian boys, on board a Peru- 
vian steamer on the Marafion, who were 
never allowed by the captain to go on shore, 
to prevent their eating earth, ate up two 
huge earthen jars, such as are used in these 
countries to keep water cool, and which had 
been put in charge of these cabin-boys until 
needed. 

May 12th—No steamer yet; but this 
morning, when we went ashore to spend the 
day, as usual, in our hammocks, which we 
had swung in the old chief’s shanty, we 
found the Indians bustling around more 
than was usual in their preparations for hunt- 
ing and fishing ; and they at once volunteered 
the information that the steamer Tambo 
would be here in a few days. They said 
that during the night the birds had told 
them so; and the old chief even declared 
that he had heard the paddles. They assured 
us that, days before our arrival in the launch, 
they knew, by the cries of the birds, we were 
coming. We truly hoped they might be 
right, and accounted for it in this way: i. e., 
a steamer is a thing so uncommon on the Up- 
per Ucayali that the water-fowl is very much 
frightened by it, and flies away, and, as a 
water-bird keeps to the water-course, it flies 
in advance of the steamer. The Indian, who 
is familiar with the cry and speed of every 
bird, notices that both are unusual, and 
makes a very safe surmise; viz., that some- 
thing unusual is coming up the river, and 
that that something must be a steamer. It 
remained to be seen whether they were true 


prophets. 
Netson B. Notanp 
(Civd Engineer of the Hydrographical Commission 
of the Peruvian Amazon and its Tributaries). 





THE LITTLE JOANNA, 
A NOVEL 


BY KAMBA THORPE. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


SOMETHING VERY DIFFERENT FROM MOSS- 
ROSE-BUDS. 


Poor little Joanna, in consequence of 
Anita’s revelations, began now to be pos- 
sessed by a dire foreboding of trouble. She 
could not endure to have her sister out of 
her sight, and the espionage she exercised 
over her was a source of exquisite amuse- 
ment to Anita, who was as gay as if she had 
not a care in the world. Yet the charade- 
party had not lost all attractions for Joanna; 
she still looked forward to it eagerly, and 
was always ready to carry notes between 
Anita and Mrs. Carl Tomkins. 

Nevertheless, as the happy time drew 
near, Joanna’s vague anxiety about her sis- 
ter increased, and, in addition to this, she 
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was haunted by the presentiment, growing, 
perhaps, out of the very eagerness of antici- 
pation, that she was never to wear the beau- 
tiful dress Lebrun sent home two days before 
the appointed evening. It hung in the large, 
old-fashioned wardrobe in the hall, and many 
times a day did Joanna go to inspect it, with 
a sad longing in her eves. 

* Joanna, I do wish you wouldn’t look 
so,” said Miss Basil, querulously, quite at a 
loss for an epithet. “I should like to see 
you take some satisfaction in the trouble your 
aunt has been at to please you.”” With all 
her insensibility to the vanities of dress, 
Miss Basil was not insensible to the praise 
Miss Hawkesby had bestowed upon Joanna’s 
training, and she had a very natural anxiety 
to maintain the good impression her faithful 
care had made upon the discriminating old 
lady. 

“Mela,” said Joanna, with a caressing 
touch of the foam-like frills and flounces, “I 
know in my heart that I am not ungrateful ; 
but something will happen, you'll see. I shall 
never wear this dress.” It was now the morn- 
ing of the day appointed for the charade- 
party. 

“ Nonsense!” said Miss Basil ; “ your sys- 
tem is out of order, Joanna ; I knew just how 
it would be when you took to running about 

‘in this July sun, All the Griswolds are down 
with chills, and I do suspect that is what is 
the matter with you. Let me feel your nose, 
child.” 

“Oh, please don’t, ’Mela,” said Joanna, 
whose nose always indignantly resented, this 
aus probandi. “I did but go three times 
with Anita’s notes; and I’m just as well as 
ever I was in my life. But I have a—pre- 
sentiment. I suppose it’s all a punishment 
for my devotion to the pomps and vanities, 
*Mela, that I feel in my heart I shall never 
wear this dress.” 

“What is the matter with the dress, 
child ?” said old Miss Hawkesby, coming 
into the hall just in time to hear this last 
sentence. ‘“ Doesn't it fit?” 

“There is nothing in the world the mat- 
ter with the dress, but I am sorry to say that 
Joanna is whimsical,” said Miss Basil, in a 
deeply-injured tone. 

“It is the way of girls,” said Miss Hawkes- 
by, imperturbably. 

“ Indeed, I am not whimsical, aunt,” said 


Joanna ; “and as to the dress, it is heavenly; | 


but a fear possesses me that I shall never 
wear it. Do you not see that it is clouding 


up for a storm? The charade-party will have | 


to be given up.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said old Miss Hawkes- 
by. “‘ Middleborough is too desperately dull 
to submit to such a misfortune. Why, Anita 
is gone to the rehearsal, you know, in spite 
of the clouds, The storm will blow over, 
doubtless—” 

“We are needing rain sadly, though,” 
sighed Miss Basil, parenthetically. 

“And if it should rain, other days will 
dawn. Depend upon it, Middleborough is not 
going to give up the charades. However, 
your dress does not suit me perfectly, Joan- 
na; it needs something more; and if Mrs. 
Basil will allow me the carriage, I will drive 
in to Lebrun’s, and buy some moss-rose-buds 








I was looking at. Your dress needs just that 
for finish.” 

If any thing could revive Joanna’s droop- 
ing spirits, it was an announcement like this. 

“T do believe it will blow over, ’Mela,” 
said she, leaning out of the window to study 
the angry sky. “And I’il go this moment to 
ask the grandmamma about the carriage.” 

“But you are not to go into town, re- 
member, Joanna; Miss Hawkesby will excuse 
you, I know. Your system is evidently dis- 
ordered, and I can’t have you run the risk 
of bringing on a bilious attack by any over- 
exertion. The party to-night will be more 
than enough for you in the present condition 
of your system—” 

“Oh, never mind my system, Pamela!” 
cried Joanna, ungratefully. “I won’t go 
into town, if you say not; but don’t begin 
to talk about a bilious attack; you know I 
never did have one.” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Basil; “ de- 
pression of spirits is a pretty sure sign.” 

“ But, indeed, my spirits are not de- 
pressed,” said Joanna, as she ran down- 
stairs to seek Mrs. Basil. ‘ Nobody that 
expects to wear moss-rose-buds can be de- 
pressed in spirits.” 

Now, a rumor had reached Basilwood 
that morning that Mrs. Stargold was alarm- 
ingly ill, and, under the circumstances, Mrs. 
Basil felt it to be her duty to drive over and 
inquire about her cousin Elizabeth ; and she 
very obligingly consented to go a little out 
of her way in order to leave Miss Hawkesby 
at Lebrun’s, promising to send the carriage 
back for her. . . . 

Joanna was not the only person that 
watched the clouds that morning, as may be 
readily inferred, considering how many were 
interested in the charade-party ; but, without 
any special interest in charades, Mrs. Ruffner 
was anxious to persuade herself that the 
clouds did not portend rain. 

“ Jane,” said she, after their late break- 
fast, “J begin to believe that it will not 
rain.” 

“Tt looks very threatening,” said Miss 
Ruffner. 

“Oh, looks are nothing, you know; and 7 
don’t believe that Cousin Elizabeth is so very 
ill; it’s merely excitement. Those everlast- 
ing papers Mr. Redmond brought for her to 
look over, they just keep her in a constant 
fret about business.” 

“| think so myself,” said Miss Ruffner, 
sourly. “It is all nerves with Cousin Eliza- 
beth—but one dares not say so.” 

“Dr. Garnet says so,” replied Mrs. Ruff- 
ner, with satisfaction. 

“ He should not be encouraged to express 
his opinion so freely,” replied Miss Ruffner, 
quickly. “The best thing he could do for 


| her would 4e to forbid positively all worry 


about business. She ought not even to see 
those papers, and, if I could have my way, 


| she shouldn’t.” 


“But you can’t have your way,” said 
Mrs. Ruffner, complacently ; “so what is the 
use of fretting? You know Cousin Elizabeth 


won’t say much about her way; but she is ; 


sure to have her way. Jsha’n’t worry; she'll 
do very well, now that she has had ano- 
dynes ; and, as for me, I’m suffering for want 








of exercise. It’s a fine cloudy morning for a 
walk, and ]’ll just run in to Lebrun’s and ex. 
change that belt-buckle, since you don’t like 
it, and, if it should rain, just send the car. 
riage for me.” 

When Miss Hawkesby arrived at Le. 
brun’s, Mrs. Ruffner was in the back-room 
enjoying the only refreshment Middleborough 
afforded her. It was the work of but a few 
moments to exchange the buckle with the 
obnoxious device of the Cupid and rose-bud 
for another with a pair of clasped hands fig. 
ured thereon; but Mrs. Ruffner could always 
spare time to listen to those interesting items 
which Miss Crane detailed with that flavor 
of mystery so irresistible to a speculative 
mind, and Miss Crane, who loved an appreci- 
ative listener, could have talked by the hour, 
but that the claims of business forbade; 
and even the claims of business she had 
been known to neglect for the sake of gossip 
—conversation, she called it. 

There was no one, therefore, to wait upon 
Miss Hawkesby, except the slow and awkward 
lass of fifteen whom all Middleborough agreed 
in condemning, and who now looked in vain 
from box to box for the moss-rose-buds, 
while Miss Crane, in the back-room, was tell- 
ing to Mrs. Ruffner all that she knew, and a 
good deal that she did not know. 

Old Miss Hawkesby, by no means the 
most amiable of women, lost her temper at 
last, and spoke her mind pretty freely about 
incompetent clerks; but, in the midst of her 
tirade, Mrs. Basil entered, and created a mo- 
mentary diversion. 

Mrs. Basil was in no good humor herself, 
as was evident from the emphasis with which 
she carried her ivory-headed staff. 

“ How did you find Mrs. Stargold ?” asked 
Miss Hawkesby, turning her back upon the 
array of artificial flowers, among which not a 
rose-bud could be found. 

“T did not see Mrs. Stargold,” said Mrs. 
Basil, indignantly. “I rarely ever see her. 
I have good reason to suppose that she 
knows nothing of my attentions; but I am 
supported by a consciousness of having per- 
formed my duty. Still, it would have been a 
consolation, in this, my cousin’s last illness— 
it would have been a great consolation to 
have had an interview with her.” 

“ Last illness!” repeated Miss Hawkesby. 
“Oh, my dear madam, I don’t believe any 
thing of the kind. Mrs. Stargold is not go 
ing to die yet, I hope! Why, she is onlys 
year older than I am.”—Then, turning sud- 
denly upon the bewildered incompetent be- 
hind the counter, she said, fiercely: “ Will 
you have the goodness to desire some one 
else to attend upon me?” Whereupon, the 
girl, poor thing, started into a sort of galvan- 
ized haste, opened the glass door leading into 
the back-room, whence issued these words: 

“Depend upon it, ma’am, there is truth in 
this I tell you. All these years we've looked 
upon Miss Basil—yes, Sarab, in a moment; 
nobody of consequence this cloudy morning— 
but J always had my doubts of a woman that 
could not be persuaded into the fashion of the 
day.—Shut the door, will you, girl ?—For all 
she’s kept herself so secluded, the mystery 
will out, like a thunder-bolt, some day.” 

Mrs. Basil looked at Miss Hawkesby in 
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helpless indignation, and Miss Hawkesby 
looked at her with an expression of haughty 
defiance; but neither said a word. 

“Just excuse me, ma’am, one minute,” 
said Miss Crane to Mrs. Ruffner; “Sarah 
never is any good behind the counter.—O 
ladies, good-morning!” to Mrs. Basil and 
Miss Hawkesby, turning a shade more yellow 
at sight of Mrs. Basil. “If Sarah had but 
give me a hint it was you, I'd not have kept 
you waiting; but it’s Mrs. Ruffner in the next 
room, selecting of a belt-buckle, and so very 
choice she is! What can I do for you, la- 
dies?” 

“ Those moss-rose-buds I laid aside here!” 
said Miss Hawkesby, aggressively. 

“Sarah, you stupid!” exclaimed Miss 
Crane, sharply, “ did I not show you where I 
put them—in this very drawer ?—So sorry, 
ma’am, that you’ve been kept waiting. Here 
they are, ma’am; a dollar and a quarter a 
spray, and remarkably cheap. For a young 
lady’s evening-dress, I think you said, ma’am ? 
IfI might suggest, it would require for the cor- 
sage, tunic, sleeves, and coiffure, just four of 
these elegant sprays, for five dollars—uncom- 
monly reasonable.” Miss Crane was in a 
fever of impatience to return to Mrs. Ruffner. 

Miss Hawkesby, however, had no mercy 
upon her, She examined the roses critically, 
leaf by leaf; she asked for white muslin to 
display them on; she surveyed them deliber- 
ately at arm’s length, scrutinized them closely 
again, and finally turned her back on them, 
saying, cruelly, to Mrs. Basil: 

“TI think Joanna would prefer those scar- 
let geraniums at Miss Green’s.” 

Now Miss Green was a rival milliner, 
lately come to Middleborough, and already 
threatening Lebrun with total eclipse. 

“Oh dear, ma’am!” cried Miss Crane, 
eagerly, “so far to go in this coming storm. 
Ican show you some fuschias, the perfection 
of art. Moss-roses is common, I agree—” 

But Miss Hawkesby was deaf, dumb, and 
blind. She stalked to Mrs. Basil’s carriage, 
looking as much like a fierce hussar as it was 
possible for a woman in a lace shawl to look ; 
while Mrs. Basil followed behind, marking 
every step with her ivory-headed staff. They 
drove to Miss Green’s, where Miss Hawkesby, 
without leaving the carriage, bought the 
scarlet geraniums, and then proclaimed her- 
self ready to return to Basilwood. 

“Tt is not to be borne!” at last Mrs. 
Basil exclaimed, when they had proceeded 
some distance on their way. Was it not in- 
tolerable that this wretched gossip about 
Miss Basil should come to Miss Hawkesby’s 
ears just as the old lady seemed disposed to 
take an interest in Joanna? This thought 
kept Mrs, Basil long silent. Then it sud- 
denly occurred to her that perhaps the hints 
they had just heard might inspire Miss 
Hawkesby with a laudable desire to rescue 
her forlorn little grandniece from the influence 
of a woman wrapped about in mystery. Apart 
from all anxiety in regard to Arthur, which, 
indeed, had given place now to a half-hope, 
half-fear that Anita would be his choice, she 
did really desire the good of her husband’s 
granddaughter. Perplexed and distressed, 
she felt an unwonted craving for sympathy 
and counsel. She had been sorely tried that 





morning, and her self-reliance was giving 
way under repeated small trials, not the 
least of which was the irresistible conviction 
that old Miss Hawkesby, whom she had 
thought to manage and patronize, far sur- 
passed her in worldly wisdom. But it is no 
rare inconsistency of human nature to turn 
for refuge in an emergency to some unwel- 
come conviction like this. Poverty of re- 
source has made many a desperate woman 
resign her pride; and with the hope that 
Miss Hawkesby might relieve her perplexity, 
Mrs. Basil uttered her protest, with a latent 
consciousness that it was, in reality, an ap- 
peal to Miss Hawkesby’s superior tact and 
judgment. “It is not to be borne!” said 
she, vehemently. 

“T waited for you to speak, madam,” said 
Miss Hawkesby, with a formal bow, expres- 
sive of her relief at being freed from the re- 
straint of silence. “It concerns you so 
much more nearly than it does myself. But 
I quite agree with you—it is not to be 
borne.” 

“T allude to this gossip,” said Mrs. Basil, 
whose usual cold composure was rapidly 
forsaking her. ‘Could any thing be more 
mortifying to a woman in my position? 
Miss Basil’s connection with me; and Mrs. 
Ruffner, the widow of Charles Samuel Ruff- 
ner, stooping—” . 

“Why, my good madam,” said Miss 
Hawkesby, “we must take the world as we 
find it; and gossip is Mrs. Ruffner’s propen- 
sity ; what else can you expect of her?” 

“T own,” said Mrs. Basil, with a sort of 
peevish triumph that contradicted her words, 
“I did expect that a decent respect for our 
cousin, Mrs. Stargold, would have kept her 
at home in the present alarming condition of 
Mrs. Stargold’s health.” 

“Now, I don’t believe a word of that,” 
said old Miss Hawkesby, quickly. “ Beg- 
ging your pardon, madam, Elizabeth Star- 
gold is no more going to die than I am. 
There is but a year between us, and she has 
a constitution of iron. I know, for I went 
to school with her. She’s had a shock, and 
the Ruffhers are doing all they can to foster 
that shock into something serious. She’s 
had a shock, and she’s taken it morbidly; 
but she'll get over it. That doesn’t trouble 
me. I’m much more deeply concerned about 
this talk in regard to our excellent Miss Ba- 
sil. It is not altogether new to me; and I’m 
afraid there is some foundation for all this 
gossip.” 

“Pamela shall deceive me no longer!” 
cried Mrs. Basil, shrilly, beginning to lose 
control of herself as the suspicion dawned 
upon her that old Miss Hawkesby was about 
to espouse Pamela’s cause. “I have been 
harassed too much already by hints of this 


I shall see her when I arrive at 
” 


nature. 
home, and DEMAND an explanation 

“T think you are right, madam,” said 
Miss Hawkesby, with judicial calm. “I’ve 
no doubt Miss Basil can explain satisfacto- 
rily. I came here with a prejudice against 
that excellent woman. I’m rather apt to 
take up prejudices, but I can lay them down 
again, thank Heaven! And Miss Basil has 
disarmed me completely. I’ve acquired a 
great respect for her; and I am much pleased 








with Joanna, highly pleased with her, though 
I had not expected to be. Miss Basil has 
evidently spared no pains with the child, and 
she deserves great credit for that.” 

“My husband’s granddaughter—” said 
Mrs. Basil, tremulously — and there she 
stopped. Her thoughts were in painful con- 
fusion, and she knew not what she would 
say. 
“Oh, we’ll sift this gossip to the bottom,” 
said Miss Hawkesby, with decision. ‘I be- 
lieve nothing aguinst Miss Basil until I hear 
her story ; and I know that she has too much 
good sense to persist in a mystery, in the 
face of all this talk.” 

‘“ Pamela is very secret,” sighed Mrs. Ba- 
sil. “I’ve never yet dared to approach her 
on the subject, much as it has harassed me.” 

“Oh, indeed ? But I shall dare,” said 
old Miss Hawkesby. 


anmnpeniep 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BEYOND HOPE. 


Tue first gusty drops of the impending 
storm were beginning to fall when the two 
ladies alighted at Basilwood, bent upon an 
instant interview with Miss Basil. But only 
Joanna was at home, watching the clouds 
with despair in her heart. Anita had not 
yet returned from the rehearsal, and Miss 
Basil had gone to the Griswolds with medi- 
cines. Mrs. Basil and Miss Hawkesby, there- 
fore, retired, each to her own room, to pon- 
der in private the best method of approach- 
ing the reticent Miss Basil on the subject 
of those mysterious hints they had that 
morning overheard ; and poor little Joanna 
was again alone, speculating despondingly 
upon the prospect of a disappointment, and 
wondering uneasily why Anita staid away 
so long. The sight of the scarlet geraniums 
served but to aggravate her despair, for al- 
ready the rain was dropping, slowly and fit- 
fully, indeed, but with the unmistakable prom- 
ise of ultimately “ pouring in torrents.” 

Late in the afternoon, Anita returned ; 
very pale and tired she looked, as Joanna 
saw at once. 

“O Anita!” she cried, “ you have worn 
yourself out! I thonght you were never 
coming back. Is it going to rain very, very 
hard?” 

“ My poor little Joanna,” said Anita, tak- 
ing her sister’s face between her hands, 
“would it be so great a disappointment to 
miss this tiresome charade-party ?” 

“Ttis tiresome to you, Anita, because you 
have worked so over it. How hot your 
hands are! Lie down and rest, or you will not 
be able to go. AndI have scarlet geraniums, 
Anita; isn’t Aunt Hawkesby kind to me?” 
And Joanna held up the box containing the 
flowers, for Anita’s inspection. 

Anita looked at them, smiling absently ; 
then, turning away abruptly, she began to 
move restlessly about the room. 

“Are you displeased, Anita? Is any 
thing the matter? Has any one vexed you?” 
asked Joanna, anxiously. 

“I’m rehearsing my part, child,” said 
Anita, with a mock-tragedy air. 
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“But you will be worn out; you never 
will be able to go, if you do not rest? And 
I can’t go without you,” said Joanna, plead- 
ingly. 

“Tam very sorry for you, Joanna,” said 
Anita, gently, “ but the charades cannot take 
place to-night. You see there is going to be 
a storm. Never mind, Joanna, you shall 
have plenty of opportunities in the future.” 

“T knew it would be so,” said Joanna, 
resignedly, after a short silence of blank 
disappointment. ‘And my dress was so 
pretty, and the scarlet geraniums and all, 
and you would have made me look so nice.” 
Anita turned her face away. “But, never 
mind,” continued Joanna, cheerfully ; “ you 
will yet dress me up in my pretty dress—will 
you not, Anita?” But, to her consterna- 
tion, her sister answered by a sob, “O Ani- 
ta! what has happened, wkat is going to 
happen ?” cried Joanna, in terror, running 
up to her. 

“Child,” said Anita, falteringly, “if I 
were to go away and never see you more—” 

“You must not go, you shall not go!” 
eried Joanna, clinging to her sister in terror. 
“ Anita! Anita! what are you going to do? 
Is it Mr. Redmond? I will tell Pamela—I 
will tell my aunt!” 

“No, Joanna; for you will not betray 
me,” said Anita, quietly. “It is easy enough 
to go to Aunt Hawkesby’s room and tell her 
that I am going away forever this.night. She 
will tie her head up in her silk handkerchief 
and upbraid me, but she can’t prevent my 
going; and, when I am gone, you will win 
great favor in her sight by having betrayed 
the unworthy trust of your undutiful sister ; 
but, whether you betray me, or whether you 
do not betray me, you will see me no more 
after this night, my little sister. Our aunt, 
' Miss Hawkesby, will immediately exact a 
promise of you, and duty, honor, gratitude, 
all will bind you to keep it religiously—nev- 
er, never to see me again.” 

Poor Joanna, trembling violently, and 
with tears streaming down her face, threw 
herself on her knees at her sister’s feet. 

“Teannot betray you! No,no! Nomat- 
ter what it might cost me, I cannot betray 
you. But I can plead with you. Anita, I 
would risk my life for you! I would give 
my life for you! Mr. Redmond is wrong—” 

“ Hush, Joanna; he loves me,” said Anita, 
in a low voice. 

“He cannot love you as I love you!” 
cried Joanna, passionately. 

“You know nothing about it, child,” said 
Anita ; but she smiled. 

“T know my own heart,” cried Joanna, 
“and I would give my life for you, Anita. 
Don’t go away this night. Aunt Hawkesby, 
she is old—she has had you from a little 
ebild, Anita—JZ couldn’t leave Pamela this 
way. And we have just found each other; 
must we lose each other so soon—so soon ? 
Anita, be pitiful; there are but us two.” 

“Tt is too late, Joanna, it is too late,” said 
Anita, turning her face away. 

“No, it is not too late, even at the last 
moment,”’ said Joanna. 

“T cannot let him come for me and then 
refuse to go with him,” said Anita. “I can- 


” 


not dothat. Have you no thought for him?” | 








“ Anita,” said Joanna, coloring deeply, 
and avoiding her sister’s eyes, “if you love 
each other, time will make it all right; you 
are neither of you old, and Aunt Hawkesby 
is. And people ought not to be married this 
way; they ought to be married properly at 
home.” 

“Time and youth against Aunt Hawkes- 
by!” said Anita, bitterly. “It is too late!” 

“ Anita, you say that if you go away I 
shall see you no more—how can I bear that ? 
Write and tell him not to come—at least not 
now. Write, and I will carry the note.” Jo- 
anna had risen. “‘ Write, write, Anita, and 
you will never be sorry furit. It is best to 
do right.” 

““My dear, good Joanna,” said Anita, 
slowly, “ give me the paper; I will write. I 
said I would never sacrifice myself for you— 
did I not? Yet see what Iam doing! Well 
may Basil Redmond say that you are his 
rival.” 

“You are doing right,” said Joanna, 
“and all will be well. You shall be happy, 
too, Anita; Aunt Hawkesby has a heart, and 
I will prove it to you.” 

** But it rains,” said Anita, anxiously, see- 
ing that Joanna began to array herself in 
water-proof and over-shoes. “Why not send 
old Thurston ? ” 

“No, no; I myself will take it; did I not 
say that I would risk my life for you? Old 
Thurston would sell his soul for gold, but he 
couldn’t be hired to risk his ‘jints’ in this 
weather.” 

“But it is over the bridge and into the 
town that you must go,” said Anita, “to Au- 
relia Caruthers. She will be the surest to see 
him—she was to have come over witl? him.” 

“ Very well, I can take it,” said Joanna, 
eagerly, as she pinned the note inside the 
pocket of her water-proof. If only she could 
get away safely with it! Pamela had laid 
an injunction upon her not to go out—but 
that was in consideration of the charade- 
party—and, while so much was at stake, a 
trifling disobedience could not matter. “ Now, 
Anita, won’t you lie down and go to sleep? I 
will not be gone very long.” 

So Anita promised, and Joanna set forth 
upon her errand. 

It was not raining very hard when she left 
Basilwood, but by the time she had arrived 
at the bridge the storm had burst in all its 
fury. The narrow river, subject to sudden 
and violent freshets, was seething and whirl- 
ing madly in its course; but Joanna did not 
dream of danger, though the bridge rocked 
with every blast; her only anxiety was to 
perform her errand. The bridge being cov- 
ered, she did not feel the full severity of the 
storm while under its shelter, where all was 
dark, save when a flash of lightning illumined 
the obscurity. About midway she ran against 
two persons, a man and a woman, crossing in 
the opposite direction. They, like herself, 
were enveloped in water-proof, and evidently 
inas great hasteasshe. The collision caused 
an appreciable delay of an instant, and in 
that instant a fearful creaking and swaying 
of the timbers warned the three to hasten 
for their lives. 

“ Merciful Heaven ! ” shrieked the woman, 
“we are lost!” 
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The man, seizing his companion by the 
arm, shouted the single word “ Run!” 

And Joanna obeyed, as though upheld by 
superhuman strength, half giddy with the 
peril of the situation, and almost overpow- 
ered by the tremendous rush of recollections 
that crowded to her mind, She gave herself 
up for lost, and strove to frame a prayer, 
But Heaven willed it otherwise, and Joanna’s 
feet touched the land in safety. Then, with 
a thankful heart, she looked back, and saw, 
on the opposite bank, the man and the wom. 
an whom she had met in crossing standing 
safe. She knew not who they were, but a 
common peril had made them seem inexpres- 
sibly near to her; and they, probably, had 
the same feeling toward her, for the man was 
waving his hat to her. And the crazy old 
bridge still kept its place! Doubtless it 
would stand forever, Joanna thought; and in 
a little while she would have seen Miss Ca- 
ruthers, delivered her note, and be on her 
way back again to Anita; and so, hastening 
on, she presently arrived at her destina- 
tion. 

The house in which Mrs. Pau! Caruthers 
then lived was built in the early days of 
Middleborough. Everybody knows the di- 
minutive, two-story frame building, standing 
on a corner fronting the west; its walls are 
a dingy white, its Venetian blinds a dingy 
green. Two uncommonly tall crape-myrtles 
guard the gate, like a pair of plumed grena 
diers; two huge Cape jasmine-bushes, the 
rotund growth of many years, obscure the 
narrow windows on either side of the con- 
tracted porch, to which a bricked walk leads 
the way. A brown and yellow door, blistered 
by the sunsets of many a summer, invites you, 
by a deeply-indented brass knocker, to make 
your coming known. 

Joanna’s impatient summons was answered 
by Mrs. Paul Caruthers in person. 

“Why, bless me!” cried the old lady, 
staring, ‘I surely thought it was the doctor. 
I’ve been threatened again with that vertigo, 
and I sent for Dr. Garnet, above three bours 
ago. I surely thought, when you knocked, 
that it was he. Well, come in, child; I know 
you, but I can’t recall your name.” 

Joanna, in high excitement with her walk, 
her temporary fright, and her eagerness to 
perform her errand and return, shouted her 
name in the old lady’s ear. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Caruthers, crossly, 
and recviling a step. “I’m not so deaf as 
all that. Come in. What on earth brought 
you out in this storm? Ill engage Miss Ba- 
sil doesn’t know it.” 

Joanna, ignoring this last remark, en- 
deavored to make Mrs. Caruthers understand 
that she wished to see Miss Aurelia. 

“You must take off this cloak,” said the 
old lady, for answer ; “I can’t have it drip- 
ping on my carpet, you see.” 

Joanna, in a fever of impatience, slipped 
off her cloak, repeating her demand to see 
Miss Aurelia. 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Paul Caruthers, 
pushing her into the little parlor, and then 
into a little chair. “What on earth do you 
want with Aurelia ?” 

“Tve a message for her!” shouted Jo 
“ And I’m in haste!” 
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“Bless me! I’m not so very deaf, sure- 
ly. I wonder you do not remember,” said 
the old lady, with indignant reproach. “A 
note or a message from Miss Anita, I sup- 

se?” 

“Oh, please, can I see her?” entreated 
Joanna. 

“What? See Aurelia? Why, didn’t I 
tell you that she is gone? She went half an 
hour ago, across the bridge to Upper Middle- 
borough. I shouldn’t wonder if you met her. 
She was with Mr. Redmond.” 

Joanna started up with acry of dismay. 
Surely, she had met them on the bridge; why 
had she not thought of it? If she could only 
get back to Anita in time! 

“You are not going back to-night, sure- 
ly?” said Mrs. Caruthers. 

“Oh, I must! I must!” she cried, rush- 
ing out into the little entry, where, to her in- 
expressible indignation, Dr. Garnet caught 
her in his arms, just as he was coming 
mm. 

“ Hey-dey!” he cried, in his bluff way. 
“How the mischief did you get here? By 
boat ?”” 

“You know very well that I did not come 
that way,” said matter-of-fact Miss Joanna, 
indignantly. “Let me go! I am going 

I tell you there is not a moment to 


“Home to Basilwood ?” said Dr. Garnet, 
loudly, and little knowing the misery he was 
about to inflict. “ Why, you can’t get there. 


The bridge is gone ; utterly and irremediably 
gone; I saw it with my own eyes.” 

Joanna stared at him wildly, and then, 
realizing that she was cut off from home, 


staggered back against the wall, white as a 
sheet. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Dr. Garnet. 
“You are not going to faint? Why, there 
was nobody hurt, you sensitive-plant! See 
what it is, now, to be a woman, and have 
nerves.” 

“Pm not a woman, and I’ve got no 
nerves!’ cried Joanna, with rampant an- 
tagonism. “ But I’m a miserable, unfortu- 
nate girl!—O Pamela! Pamela! why did I 
disobey you? Had I staid at home, as you 
bade me, all might yet be well.—It will break 
my heart, Anita!” 

“I can’t make out one word she says!” 
cried old Mrs. Paul Caruthers, indignantly. 
“What is it all about 2” 

“T’m blessed if I know,” said the doctor, 
helplessly. 

“You do know!” cried Joanna, passion- 
ately. “The bridge is gone, and all my hopes 
Wasted !” 

Dr. Garnet laughed. 

Mrs. Caruthers uttered a little scream. 

“The bridge gone? I trust Aurelia was 
Rot on it,” said she, with a voice and look 
of terror, 

“No, no; she is safe enough, on the other 
tide,” said Joanna, bitterly. 

“The Lord be praised!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Caruthers. “And Middleborough bridge is 
gone?” 

“It is gone!” wailed Joanna. “ And I 
im caught here, just like a mouse in a trap. 
And nobody feels for me,” she added, bitter- 
ly, as Dr. Garnet laughed again. 





“Poor thing! I’m afraid she’s very 
young,” said old Mrs. Paul Caruthers, shak- 
ing her head compassionately. ‘ Do, doctor, 
give her a little valerian.” 

“ Valerian!” crid Joanna, with an hyster- 
ical laugh. “Valerian! All the old women 
in the world believe in valerian. Will it take 
me back to Basilwood ? ” 

“ Mercy upon us!” cried Mrs. Caruthers, 
lifting a pair of trembling hands; “ the girl’s 
intellects are scattering, surely. And it is 
enough to unsettle one, Isay. Middleborough 
bridge is gone? Well, I wonder! It has 
stood for twenty years or more. I always 
said it would last my time, and I suppose I 
shall go next.” 

“Not a bit of it, madam!” said Dr. Gar- 
net, with loud assurance. ‘‘ We'll build up 
the bridge, and you too.” 

“And get me back to Basilwood this 
night?” cried Joanna, eagerly, encouraged 
by his confident tone. 

“Excuse me there, if you please,” said 
Dr. Garnet. “I don’t undertake to perform 
impossibilities ; and you can’t get back.” 

“Not by boat ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“‘Am I to stay here forever?” cried she 
then, with shrill emphasis, and wringing her 
hands. 

“The Lord forbid!” said old Mrs, Caru- 
thers, devoutly. 

“ Now see here,” said Dr. Garnet, “ you 
just make yourself easy. You are safe here, 
and all in good time you'll get back to Basil- 
wood.” 

“ All in good time! Oh, you know noth- 
ing about it!” cried Joanna, with a passion- 
ate burst of tears. “I shall never see my 
sister again.” 

“T think you would better look at her 
tongue, doctor—and feel her pulse,” said 
Mrs. Caruthers. “I’m not so sure but that 
a good dose of valerian—this breaking down 
of Middleborough bridge is a terrible shock 
—the instability of mundane affairs, to be 
sure!” 

“ My head does ache,” said poor Joanna, 
helplessly, to the doctor. “ Am I going to be 
ill? Pamela said so this morning.” 

“Tl? Not a bit of it!” said the doc- 
tor, encouragingly. “ Only a little nervous 
excitement. Ill give you a dose of chloral ; 
that will quiet vou. Then do you lie down 
and take it easy —not my physic, but this 
mouse-trap business, ha! ha! We'll get you 
back to Basilwood all in good time—all in 
good time.” 

“Tt is too late,” sighed Joanna, as she 
swallowed the doctor’s dose. ‘‘ When J get 
back to Basilwood all will be over.—O Ani- 
ta! Anita! Anita! Every thing will be 
changed.” 

“You may lie down in here,” said Mrs. 
Caruthers, opening a door into the adjoining 
room, with an air of heaping coals of fire 
upon her enemy’s head. “It is Aurelia’s 
own room, and not a bad place to be caught 
in, J’m sure,’ she added, with resentful ref- 
erence to Joanna’s unfortunate speech about 
the mouse-trap, which the old lady misunder- 
stood. Ever afterward she asserted that Jo- 
anna had spoken it in contempt of the dingy 
little house. 


saying! 








AN ARTIST'S ADVENTURE. 


r7 HERE are in Europe, in all the most 

charming spots, such as the neighbor- 
hood of Baden-Baden, on the Lake of Como, 
near Florence, and in Rome, certain unoc- 
cupied houses, belonging generally to roy- 
alty, or to the unreigning scions of royal 
families. These houses, fitted up with works 
of art, beautifully furnished, and with an 
equipage of servants, stand always ready for 
their host and hostess, and are in their ab- 
sence freely shown to guests, who pay a tri- 
fling gratuity to the steward for the privilege. 

Such a house, rich in Canova’s master- 
pieces, stands, always empty, always open, on 
the Lake of Como. It is the Villa Carlotta, 
known to all travelers. Not so well known, 
and on a different part of the lake, stands 
another villa, which we will call Villa Lucca. 

I had gone there to see a disputed Cor- 
reggio of which I had heard at Parma. I 
found the house the perfection of solitude, 
luxury, refinement, and beauty, and full of 
statues, pictures, storied tapestry, goblets of 
Benvenuto, old china, and bric-d-brac enough 
to break the heart of a collector. 

It was full of every thing but human 
beings, and ready for them; a young hus- 
band could have brought the most exigeant 
bride there any moment, and a banquet would 
have risen from the ground for them. Several 
servants in livery, with nothing to do, stood 
around or moved away with the rapidity and 
silence of lizards. I thought of calling it 
the “ Palace of the Sleeping Beauty,” in my 
note-book, but on writing that down it looked 
as if the thing had been said before, and I 
rubbed it out as unworthy. 

The grounds, reaching to the lake, were 
enchanting, filled with every fragrant flow- 
er, every resplendent, blossoming tree; long 
“ pleached alleys ” like that down which 

* Beatrice, like a lapwing, ran,” 


offered their shade and beauty to my already 
intoxicated senses. Some person of the most 
refined, subtilely refined, taste had planned 
this paradise, had built and finished it. 

“A poet ona throne had realized his dreame,” 
as Disraeli beautifully said of Louis of Bava- 
ria. What a pity that he was so unworthy the 
Then what blight had come across 
it, what ennui, what disappointment, had driv- 
en the owner away? It seemed to me to be 
the only privilege I would ask of Fate, to be 
allowed to stay there, to live always with such 
a surrounding ; to look on that lake by morn- 
ing light, by starlight, and by moonlight; to 
breathe even the air loaded with the sweet 
scent of the Olia fragrans, most delicate of 
perfumes, 

I had permission from a great personage 
connected with the owner of the villa to copy 
the Correggio, and the old steward told me 
that there were certain apartments in a pa- 
vilion in the gardens which he had the right 
to let. I could take them for a‘month. The 
princess who owned the villa had not been 
near it for several years ; he did not know if 
she would ever come again, but his orders 
were imperative—he was to keep the house 
always ready for her. 
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So I took up my comfortable quarters 
in the pavilion, and began my copy of the 
Correggio. The room in which it hung 
looked out on a secluded part of the garden, 
far away from the noble front entrance. 
The people who came to see the villa often 
passed through the grand state apartments, 
nor noticed the modest wing where I was at 
work. This pleased me; it helped the illu- 
sion which I was carefully creating in my 
own mind that I owned the villa and should 
continue to work and live there, forgotten 
by the world, unintruded upon by the real 
owners, perhaps for the whole summer. 

This charm was rudely broken in upon 
by « most silvery voice, one morning—a 
woman’s voice. I heard her parleying with 
the old steward. 


“T want to see the Correggio! My friend |, 


the princess says I am to see the Correg- 
gio!” said the voice. 

“Yes, excellenza,” said the old Italian, 
“but there is a young man painting in that 
room. Let me ask him to retire first, and 
then your ladyship shall enter.” 

I was about to jump out of the window, 
when I heard the voice again. 

“No! I want to see the artist. I have a 
letter from the princess in my hand, Go in 
and give this card to him, his name is—his 
name is—Thornton,” said the voice, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ Yes,” said a masculine voice responding, 
which I had not heard before, a voice scarce- 
ly less sweet than that of the woman. 

I recognized English voices, English ac- 
cent, English speech, and the old steward put 
into my hands the cards of 


Lapy Diana Estcourt. 
Mr. Atrrep CovurtNay. 


I was somewhat embarrassed by this un- 
expected attention from such a lofty-sound- 
ing lady, but I had little time to think of 
myself before Lady Diana, evidently a person 
not apt to be refused, bad followed her card. 

A tall, superb figure in a white dress, and 
wearing a sort of Rubens hat with a long 
feather, swept into the room. 

I had only time to observe that I stood 
before a beauty, an English beauty, a young 
and fresh woman, not more than twenty 
years of age—perhaps not so old—and that 
with her was a tall, dark young man in the 
irreproachable morning toilet of a London 
man, when she addressed me with a sweet 
English accent: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Thornton,” she said, 
“for intruding on your working-hours, but 
Ihave a pocket full of letters to you. In 
the first place, here is one from Holman Hunt, 
another from Ruskin, another from Millais. 
They all tell me you have the secrets of the 
water-color brush, and that you will perhaps 
give me a few lessons. Then here is one 
from your uncle, the ex-minister to Lon- 
don, one of my intimate friends, I assure you. 
Then here is another to you from your un- 
known hostess, the princess, who gives me 
leave to take up my residence here, and to 
paint as many views of the lake as I please. 
Now let me introduce my friend Mr. Alfred 
Courtnay, who will in his turn introduce 
me, and assure you that I am Diana Est- 





court, a woman of many caprices, and not apt" 
to be foiled in any thing she undertakes.” 

I felt as a sort of male Danaé may have 
felt when Jupiter descended in an unexpected 
shower of gold. I had lived many years in 
London ; I knew all these people; I had an 
uncle who was an ex-minister; I had influ- 
ence enough, here and there, to reach my 
princess, and obtain permission to copy her 
Correggio; but I was withal a very modest 
personage, nor had I catalogued my own 
greatness or merits quite so rapidly as had 
Lady Diana Estcourt. Therefore I was con- 
siderably abashed ; I was a modern Endym- 
ion in a painter’s jacket, and a wondrously 
beautiful and unexpected Diana had descend- 
ed from her radiant sphere to overwhelm me 
with her light. 

I dare say I was very awkward and very 
much embarrassed, but I knew enough to say 
yes, and to express my willingness to place 
my poor talents at the disposition of Lady 
Diana. She told me that she was staying 
with her mother at Caddennabia, and should, 
the next day, be glad to come and begin the 
water-color lessons. In fact, so chatty, agree- 
able, even confidential, became Lady Diana 
Estcourt, that I felt on good terms at once, 
and accompanied her and Mr, Courtnay to 
the shore of the lake, where she and he 
seated themselves in a little row-boat, where, 
with one oarsman between them, they, them- 
selves each taking an oar, were soon receding 
from my view toward Caddennabia. I no- 
ticed that Lady Diana pulled a very good oar. 
She was a “ muscular Christian,” I was des- 
tined to find out—of a fine, healthy, powerful 
organization. There were good muscles in 
those well-shaped arms and hands; there was 
health and vigor behind that delicate beauty. 
I have often noticed that very handsome peo- 
ple are apt to be healthy. I suppose they 
are as well made within as without. When I 
came back to my Correggio it struck me that 
his Madonna was not so fairas I had thought 
her, nor his flesh-tints so irreproachable. 
The beauty of Lady Diana was unbecoming 
to even Correggio, the sweetest and most per- 
fect of the painters of women and children. 

Lady Estcourt, her daughter, and a troop 
of maids and serving-men, came down by 
the steamer next morning, and took up their 
residence in one of the handsomest suites of 
the unoccupied villa. They did not pay me 
a visit that day, being busy, I suppose, in ar- 
ranging themselves ; but Mr. Alfred Courtnay 
pulled himself over in his little boat, and 
kindly came in to see me. 

He, too, was singularly handsome. I felt 
as if I were to be swamped with beauty. He 
was an English-looking man with an Italian 
complexion, pale, dark, clear, and with a 
pair of black eyes which fascinated and held 
the person into whose face he was looking 
with a sort of magnetic power. 

“T have come, Mr. Thornton,” said he, 
with that voice which I had noticed before as 
singularly musical—“I have come at Lady 
Diana’s request to explain her rather sudden 
descent upon you yesterday. She is, as you 
know, the daughter of an earl, and left by 


| his death, with her widowed mother and a 


very large fortune, entirely free to do as she 
pleases—in fact, that is what she has always 





done. She happened to see a water-color of 
yours in London which pleased her very 
much, and she determined to find you out. 
She knows everybody—artists, actors, au. 
thors, wits, celebrities of all kinds, as well as 
the whole world of society. Never was such 
a woman as she is for leading four or five 
lives, full of talent, full of impulse, and, for. 
tunately, also full of good sense, although 
she sometimes gets herself laughed at. Well, 
in her inquiries about you, she, knowing that 
you were an American, naturally went to Mr, 
M——, your uncle, the ex-minister, and was 
very much relieved to find that you were his 
nephew, and, better than all, that you were 
in Italy, where she was coming. Water-color 
painting happens to be (excuse me if I speak 
irreverently) her passion at present, and she 
will follow that until she gets another fancy. 
My aunt, Lady Estcourt (for I happen to be a 
sort of distant cousin), is the slave of her 
daughter and of her own ill-health, and if 
you run round with a shawl, and tell her she 
is in a draught, Lady Estcourt will take you 
into high favor. The princess, your noble 
hostess, we met at Milan. She is a friend of 
Lady Diana, and it was by the merest acei- 
dent that in their chat it came out that Mr. 
Frank Thornton, whom we had been looking 
for at Parma, was here, at her own Villa 
Lucca, copying the Correggio.” 

“T am very happy,” I replied, “ and very 
much flattered, Mr. Courtnay, to have be- 
come of so much importance all at once; it 
never happened to me before, I assure you. 
Now, will you add to your kindness, and tell 
me about the princess 9—for, although my 
uncle got me a letter to her, and permission 
was graciously granted me to come here, I 
never have seen her.” 

I was looking straight into Mr. Courtnay’s 
black eyes as I spoke—peculiar eyes, in 
which every emotion seemed to show itself; 
shifting shadows came and went as he talked, 
even with me, who looked at him only with 
an artist’s curiosity. As I spoke of the 
princess, his eyes filled with a great light; 
they seemed to become larger and more beau- 
tiful—they were positively dazzling. 

“You have not seen the princess ?” said 
he. “The most beautiful woman in Eu- 
rope!” 

“Jupiter Ammon! more beauty. Why, 
this is getting monstrous! I hope I shall 
not see her,” said I. “ Lady Diana is quite 
as much as a poor fellow can stand for one 
summer.” 

“ Yes,” said Courtnay, the light shifting 
again in his eyes, and a sort of cloud coming 
over their brilliancy—“ yes, Lady Di is cer- 
tainly very handsome.—You know the story 
of the princess? She married, very young, 
the brother of the now reigning king, and 
had ason. Her husband died very soon after 
her marriage. She has remained a widow. 
This boy of hers may become of great im- 
portance from his nearness to the reigning 
family, and her royal brother-in-law holds 8 
pretty powerful hand over her. Still she 
continues to enjoy some liberty, and is hap- 
pier everywhere than here, where I suspect 
she passed some very unhappy years.” 

“How old is her son?” said I, care 
lessly. 
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“Oh, about six years, I suppose. Old 
enough to ride a pony, run risks of being 
drowned, and giving all his suite continued 
uneasiness, including bis mother, who adores 
him, the cub!” 

I thought Mr. Courtnay’s voice was a 
trifle less musical as he described the future 
princeling, the young gentleman whose for- 
tunes might become kingly, but who was now 
acub! 

But he took on again his fascinating man- 
ner, and talked of the Corregzio. 

Then he left me, and I fell dreaming of 
the princess. I pictured to myself the royal 
lady who had lived in this beautiful villa, and 
who had been unhappy. “The mother of a 
son, six years old, she probably looks,” 
thought I, “like Mary Queen of Scots. She 
wears a black-velvet dress and a white coif 
on her head, as do royal widows. She is 
pale, sad, noble-looking—the ‘ most beauti- 
ful woman in Europe !’” 

Ah, Mr. Courtnay is mistaken. He has 
forgotten that Lady Diana Estcourt is in Eu- 
rope ! 

The next day Lady Diana came in to take 
her painting-lesson, with a maid bearing wa- 
ter-color boxes, and her beautiful person 
shrowded in a brown-linen guard, such ag I 
have noticed English ladies are fond of don- 
ning when they work away at their paints. 
Her mother followed her, a stout, elderly, 
aquiline-featured person, smothered in shawls, 
Iwas duly presented, and, remembering Court- 
nay’s hint, warned her of the draught, and re- 
ceived a gracious smile. 

Lady Diana showed me her sketches, and 
went to work. She had got rather beyond 
the alpha of water-color, but she was still 
farther from the omega. I should be able, I 
found, to teach her a great deal. 

She was painting away with conscientious- 
ness and fervor, when Mr, Courtnay was an- 
nounced. She began talking to him with 
vivacity, but I noticed that the strong white 
hand which had been dabbing away so firmly 
at the “ Lake of Como” began to tremble, 
and that the little ear nearest me became 
very pink indeed. 

So that was Lady Diana’s secret, was it ? 
Well, it was certainly none of my business. 

Courtnay, after a courteous salutation to 
me and a “ Good-morning, aunt,” seated him- 
self by the young lady. 

“Why, Di, you have improved already,” 
said he. “What a good teacher Mr. Thorn- 
ton must be! But the Lake of Como is 
getting jealous. I think you have painted it 
long enough. Won’t you come out and take 
4row with old Giuseppe and me?” 

Lady Diana had just got to that part of 
her picture which needed that she should do 
still a little more before she left it. She 
asked Courtnay to wait a half-hour for her, 
when she would go. 

He acceded rather ungraciously, I thought, 
and the shadows in his curious eyes grew 
gloomy. He looked at me once or twice. 
Could he possibly pay me the compliment of 
being jealous? I had been lifted up into 
such unexpected notice in two days that I 
tid not know what might happen. Perhaps 
the widowed priucess might take a fancy to 
me, and lift me to the height of a morganatic 





marriage—who knows? And I gave a new 
dash to the eyelids of my beautiful Madonna, 
after Coreggio—yes, a long way “ after.” 

Lady Estcourt had been asleep, I think, 
in the sheltered alcove where I had placed 
her. Lady Diana and Courtnay had gone, 
and the maid was picking up the brushes 
when she awoke or came-to, and began talk- 
ing tome. A high-bred English lady knows 
bow to be agreeable, even if she is profound- 
ly selfish and afraid of draughts, and Lady 
Estcourt condescended to be agreeable for 
five minutes. 

She talked of my work and of her daugh- 
ter; asked what I thought of her talents, and 
if she was achieving much in water-color ; 
and then volunteered the interesting informa- 
tion that she would probably not care for it 
long, as there was every probability of her 
marrying her cousin, Alfred Courtnay, who 
was devoted to her; “and then, you know, 
Mr. Thornton,” said Lady Estcourt, with a 
rather crippled effort at playfulness—‘ then 
ladies lose their interest in the accomplish- 
ments.” 

“Yes, they do,” thought I, as the days 
went on, and I watched my beautiful pupil 
and her agitation when Courtnay entered the 
room, or saw them as they walked through 
the flowering, shaded alleys in that deep con- 
verse which lovers love. Lady Diana was 
tall—almost as tall as Courtnay—and had 
the chestnut hair, blue eyes, and dazzling 
complexion, of her race. 

As she walked with Courtnay she had 
one beautiful trick, which I always admired, 
of holding his arm and turning to look at 
him with her head thrown back like a deer. 
Her heavy, glorious hair had given her a cer- 
tain carriage of the head which was very no- 
ble. Its weight absolutely pulled the head 
back. As she walked away from me one day 
leaning on his arm I noticed this attitude es- 
pecially. It seemed to me that she was ador- 
ing Courtnay far more than he did her. There 
began to be lover-like intimacies between 
them. I saw them sitting sometimes under 
the rose-trellis, her white hand on his shoul- 
der ; and more than once I approached them 
with considerable preparatory noise, lest I 
should surprise an even more affectionate 
grouping, perhaps interrupting or ruining a 
kiss. 

The lessons went on unremittingly, and 
one day, when Courtnay had left us for a 
journey to Milan, I ventured to speak of his 
extraordinary beauty, and to show her a 
sketch I had made of him from memory. 
Lady Diana was highly delighted, and pro- 
posed that we should both ask him to sit, 
and that she should sketch him in water- 
color while I attempted him, in a sort of 
Titianesque dress, in oils. 

Courtnay was very good-natured under 
this joint infliction, and posed for us most 
patiently. He was indeed a subject wholly 
worthy of our work, and, in his Italian dress, 
a perfect representation of a Venetian noble. 
I have never seen a more superb masculine 
beauty. 

To see the woman who loved him so ten- 
derly, and with a sort of attempted conceal- 
ment of her passion—to see her gracious, no- 
ble, and most aristocratic head thrown back 





as she looked at him with an artist’s compre- 
hension and a woman’s adoration, was the 
most worthy picture I have ever seen. I sat 
up nights to paint her from memory, and I 
have the sketch by me still. 

We made two pictures of the same man 
totally unlike each other. Mine was the best 
picture and the most like him, I still think ; 
but, do what I would, it would look like Ca- 
sar Borgia. I got ia Courtnay’s eyes, but 
they had a baleful lustre. 

“You have made me a very handsome 
fellow, with a very cunning, bad look,” said 
he, as he regarded my work. 

Lady Diana had given him the expression 
of an angel. Those black eyes swam in a 
sort of liquid beatitude. I could not say that 
it was not like him. I had once seen that 
look in his eyes, but it was when he spoke of 
the princess. 

“ You have made me look as I shall look 
in heaven, Diana,” said he, and for a moment 
he deserved the compliment, for he bent his 
magnificent eyes upon her with that expres- 
sion which I have never caught in another 
face, and smiled a lover’s smile. 

I had grown to admire Lady Diana more 
and more. She had a very honorable, ingen- 
uous, courageous nature, full of impulse, but 
of impulse under the control of the purest 
principle. Our enforced intimacy, as pupil 
and teacher, took us on many expeditions up 
and down the beautiful lake which Claude 
Melnotte has described to so many audiences, 
who always listen, I notice, to the allusion 
to “‘ alabaster lamps ” with bated breath. The 
only “alabaster lamps” we had at the villa 
were the moon, and stars, and Courtnay’s 


magnetic eyes. Fora month I saw Lady Diana 


several hours of every day. We talked per- 
petually ; it was impossible not to know her 
well, and not to revere that clear and ele- 
vated intelligence. The fact that she was 
desperately in love with another man had 
perhaps its advantages—I could study her 
from a more unselfish stand-point. 

I could not make out Courtnay ; he was a 
mystery, as changeful as his eyes. I could 
not say that he was not all that was gentle- 
manlike, lover-like, admirably polite, agree- 
able, with a thousand attractive qualities; 
but in my heart of hearts I distrusted him. I 
knew that he did not love Lady Diana as she 
loved him. 

It occurred one day to me, as we sat and 
painted together, to ask Lady Diana about 
the unknown princess whose silent and un- 
obtrusive hospitality sheltered us both. I 
told her of my imagination of her—a rather 
dignified copy of Mary Queen of Scots, a sug- 
gestion of Lady Macbeth, something rather 
dark and terrible. Mystery is a great painter, 
I have observed—one of the oldest of the old 
masters. 

She laughed her pretty, hearty, sweet, mu- 
sical laugh. Dear Lady Di! in those days 
she had that laugh; in the enormously long 
inventory of her charms thai must not be 
forgotten. She could laugh well—not too 
loud, not too heartily. Terpsichore herself 
could have envied Lady Diana her sweet, sil- 
very laugh. ‘ 

“ Hear, Alfred—hear Mr. Thornton’s de. 
scription of the princess,”’ said she. 
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He, too, laughed, but turned his head 
away as I looked. 

“ Well, we will let you believe in your two 
rather contending imaginations of the prin- 
cess until you see her,” said Lady Diana; 
“only I advise you to cultivate the Lady 
Macbeth theory ;” and again she laughed. 

So I was all wrong. The princess was 
probably a large, red-haired blonde, a type I 
hated. I remembered she was from the 
north of Italy—yes, undoubtedly she was the 
Flora of Titian, and all that sort of thing. 
Well, I did not want to see her. 

But these golden days were numbered. 
Lady Estcourt got ill. She thought there 
was malaria at the Villa Lucca. The odor 
of the Olia fragrans, which has been wafted 
to this lower sphere directly from the gates 
of paradise, gave her the headache. When 
Lady Estcourt got headaches she grew cross. 
Alfred Courtnay was called away by busi- 
ness, toward Milan, I believe. Lady Diana 
lost her interest in water-colors. Alas! color 
seemed to be losing its interest in her, for 
her lovely cheek grew pale, and I thought 
her blue eyes were less brilliant. Yet she 
was sweeter and more lovable every day; 
and, when she came to bid me good-by, and 
to say that the lessons were at an end, tears 
stood in those great, pure, honest eyes. 

I kissed the white hand she held out 
to me, I kissed it, perhaps, two or three 
times. 

“It has been an episode in my life which 
I shall never forget, Mr. Thornton,” said she, 
kindly. 

“It has been the romance of my life, 
Lady Diana,” said I, firmly ; for it was pleas- 
ant to let her know, now that we were to 
part, probably forever, how entirely I had 
worshiped her. 

The beautiful hand was withdrawn; the 
lofty, noble head gave me a salutation; the 
delicate, red lips gave me a parting smile; 
and, as suddenly as she had come into my 
life, Lady Diana Estcourt went out of it. 

Yes, went out of it forever! 

The Villa Lucca resumed its quiet, and I 
returned to my Oorreggio. The Madonna 
looked at mereproachfully. I had neglected 
her ; and, as [ tried to catch the subtile charm 
which Correggio has infused into all his 
women, I failed. I thought of a pair of 
great, blue eyes, of heavy, chestnut, wavy 
hair, of lilies and roses, and of that spirited 
turn of the head—in fact, I dreamed of Lady 
Diana, and she spoiled my work. 

I went off and pulled on the lake. I even be- 
sought old Luigi, the steward, to let me prane 
his trees; I tried various minor industries 
known to artists, in order to recover my tone. 
Nature treated me kindly, and the long wil- 
derness of garden offered me an unending op- 
portunity for work. I was a very successful 
pruner, so Luigi thought, and I did good ser- 
vice to the plum-trees. I rose early, and 
worked late. There was a pain at my heart 
which I could not exterminate readily ; and 
in my close room, where she had sat so re- 
cently painting by my side, it was unen- 
durable. 

I often asked myself why I did not leave 
the Villa Lucca; why not give up copying 
the Correggio until another summer; this 





| their fullest beauty. 





mysterious princess might allow me still an- 
other lodgment in her empty house. 

Why did I not go? Because I could not. 
I hugged my pain. I loved the remembrance 
that wounded me. I could not leave the 
room, the grounds, the scenes which still 
spoke to me of her. 

One morning, after a sleepless night, I 
went out early to cut away at my pium-trees. 
The morning was glorious; the flowers were 
in their richest midsummer luxuriance. Old 
Luigi was not yet out. I was alone with the 
sunrise. Adam in his first morning walk in 
the Garden of Eden was not more alone than 
I. I thought of our great progenitor as I 
mounted my ladder to cut off a branch that 
was interfering with a fruit-laden vine. 

“ How lonely he must have been!” thought 
I; and, as I thought so, I looked down and 
saw what Adam saw—I saw a woman in a 
new Garden of Eden! 

Yes, a beautiful young girl in a lilac frock 
stood looking at the morning-glories. She 
was so slight and delicate that, as she stood 
on tiptoe looking into the airy bells, she was 
scarcely less aérial than they. I thought of 
my friend Hamon’s picture of Spring, or Sum- 
mer—I forget which—of a young girl who 
stands on one morning-glory drinking dew 
out of another. 

“ Ah!” thought I, “ my friend Luigi has 
a pretty daughter. He has kept her very 
much secluded, or perhaps she has been away 
from home.” 

I then remembered that late the evening 
before I had seen a boat stop ut the little 
wharf and some two or three people disem- 
bark. 

“ Good-morning, my dear,” said I to the 
young girl; for she was looking anxiously at 
my falling branch. ‘TI will not allow this to 
fall near you; but perhaps you had better 
step away from this neighborhood for a mo- 
ment?” 

“Save the morning - glories!” said the 
girl, as she stepped away while I lowered the 
already falling bough. 

“Yes,” said I, gallantly, “if only that you 
have admired them;” and I then threw the 
bough over the trellis which she had just 
quitted, and descended myself. 

“So you are my friend Luigi’s little daugh- 
ter, I suppose? And you came home last 
evening, did you? Well, you are out early 
this morning!” 

She lifted her eyes to my face, and looked 
at me with an amused expression. 

“Perhaps,” said she, “I am always an 
early riser. Did Luigi—I mean my father— 
tell you to prune these trees?” 

“Yes; he was doing it laboriously one 
day, and I came to help him—your father is 
getting old.” 

“Yes, and very indulgent,” said the girl, 
laughing. 

She was very pretty, there was no doubt— 
80 delicate, so.slender, so young, with the 
soft, wavy, golden hair seldom seen except in 
very young children, and gray eyes which had 
a startled look. Her lilac-muslin dress was 
knotted round the waist with a ribbon, and 
her long, loose sleeves fell back from her 
white, slender arms, which had yet to reach 
She was exactly a creat- 











ure to meet in the early morning, while the 
dew was on the flowers—she was, at that 
hour, herself 


“*A bud with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 


“And you are the American artist who 
lives in the pavilion, I suppose, are you 
not?” said Luigi’s daughter, after giving me 
a good look out of the startled eyes, which I 
noticed had lashes darker than her hair. 

“Yes, my dear, I am he; and when your 
good mother brings me my breakfast this 
morning, won’t you and she come and eat it 
with me? I feel, I assure you, very lonely 
since Lady Diana Estcourt and her mother 
left, and I think I shall go away soon myself.” 

“ Did you admire Lady Diana Estcourt?” 
said my garden-nymph. 

“She is very beautiful, very superb, in- 
deed,” I said; “in fact, everybody, every 
thing that comes to the Villa Lucca seems to 
break out with an epidemic of beauty. I 
hear the princess is very handsome, only she 
never comes here. Have you ever seen her?” 

“Who—I?” said she, rather absently, 
“Oh, yes! I have seen the princess !” 

“Ts she, then, so beautiful,” said I, for my 
charming companion was silent, and I liked 
to, hear her talk. She looked more like a 
Greuze every moment, 

“ Well, people differ about beauty. I do 
not find her very fine,” said Luigi’s daughter. 

The young girl stooped to pick some 
flowers, and then, making me some excuse, 
gracefully flitted down an alley and disap- 
peared. 

When I went in to the pavilion to my 
breakfast, Luigi’s wife was in a great flutter. 
I could not imagine what had happened to 
the good, motherly, calm, Italian peasant who 
had attended to my few wants. 

“ Well, Annunziata,” said I, “ where is your 
pretty daughter? I have made her acquaint- 
ance this morning, and have asked her to 
breakfast with you and me. Will you both 
come?” 

“Ah, holy saints!” said Annunziata; 
“ the signor little knows what he has done! 
That was madame the princess herself, and 
here she comes |” 

At this moment my pretty Greuze, my 
Hamon, my Spring personified, stepped laugh- 
ingly into the pavilion, accompanied by a boy 
of about six years, and a tall and very digni- 
fied lady. 

“Ah, Mr. Thornton, forgive me. I did 
not intend to mystify, still less to frighten 
you. Forget, I beg of you, that I am the 
princess, a title that frightens everybody, and 
is a heavy one to wear. Call me here—it is 
my pleasure—Madame Louise, and only use 
the etiquette which always comes naturally 
to every well-bred man of the world when 
he talks toalady. My friend here, Madame 
Sermoneta, will do me the justice to say that 
I am always frank, and mean what I say.” 

“The princess is to be obeyed in whatever 
she may command,” said the lady-in-waiting, 
making a deep obeisance. 

There were two alternatives open to me: 
one was to jump into the lake and sink or 
swim ; the other was to make a bow and an 
apology, and blush it through. I chose the 
latter alternative. It was not my fault if @ 
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princess chose to look like a gardener’s 
daughter, in the simplicity of her dress, and 
to come out alone, at four in the morning, 
into her own garden, although I confess I 
felt very like a fool when I remembered my 
undue familiarity. 

It never chanced to me to see the prin- 
cess again alone— Madame Sermoneta was 
always with her. 

This, however, put a slight restraint on 
the cordiality and sweetness of her manners 
and conversation. She was delightfully agree- 
able—full of talk on all subjects. She chat- 
ted about the politics of Europe, as another 
woman would have talked about the fashions. 
She knew about art, and books, and music, 
and was altogether the queerest mixture of 
courtly elegance and bizarre love of freedom, 
and almost Bohemianism, that I ever met. 
She was a European celebrity in this respect, 
asI afterward found out. She, too, had the 
great gift which Lady Diana had had—she 
could put a man at his ease at once. There 
was no condescending affability—there was a 
sincere sympathy. I soon found that Alfred 
Courtnay was right—she was one of the most 
beautiful women in Europe. This appearance 
of extreme youth was but another charm ; 
although she had really only reached the 
twenty-third year of her age. She took 
much interest in my copy of Correggio, and 
give me an order for a copy of the “ Madonna 
della Scodella,” at Parma, to be done at my 
leisure. So we were on friendly terms at 
once. 

All this followed our first breakfast in 
the pavilion, through the month which suc- 
ceeded Lady Diana’s departure. Perhaps I 
owed something to the friendship which im- 
mediately sprang up between me and the 
young duke, the heir to so many possibili- 
ties, As he is a very great personage now, I 
hesitate to remember that he was a bullet- 
headed little boy, not at all like his beautiful 
mother, and quite full of the dispositions of 
a spoiled child; but he liked a male compan- 
ion, a big playfellow, and I liked him. Twice 
in the course of our acquaintaince did I fish 
him out of the lake, thus altering, perhaps, 
the whole face of European politics. Twice 
did I deliver him from perilous situations on 
the roof of the pavilion, whither his Italian 
valet dared not follow him. He disported 
himself in my painting-room to his infinite 
satisfaction, and, like most spoiled children, 
obeyed me better than he did any of the peo- 
ple whom he was bound to obey. 

Even the small suite whom the princess 
had brought with her took away from the 
privacy of my palace of indolence, and I 
shut myself up much with my work. Guests 
would come and go, of whom I knew noth- 
ing, and I only saw my hostess when she 
chose to summon me. She and Madame Ser- 
Moneta, and the little duke and myself, took 
some walks, sails, and rambles together, and 
the returned my invitation to breakfast by 
inviting me to dine. She was always the 
same pretty, little, young girl in her appear- 
atce and manner toward me, but toward her 
People there was an unmistakable change of 
Manner. Even to Madame Sermoneta she 

¥as a princess. 

Once she came to my painting-room, and, 


seating Madame Sermoneta in an alcove, led 
the conversation toward Lady Diana. 

“Lady Diana told me that you pictured 
me to yourself as Mary Queen of Scots, and 
perhaps as Lady Macbeth,” said she, laugh- 
ing. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ here is a sketch which I 
made of your probable highness;” and I 
showed her one of my careless sketches. 

It was rather as Ristori looked then (twen- 
ty years ago, now), and as I had seen her at 
the theatre in Florence. She recognized the 
resemblance to the famous tragédienne, and 
laughed even more heartily. 

Turning over the leaves of my book, she 
came on the first sketches I had made of the 
beautiful face of Courtnay. 

“ Alfred Courtnay!” said she, and her 
face was covered with the deepest, most in- 
tense blush. 

“ Yes,” said I, “and here is the finished 
portrait. Lady Diana and I painted Courtnay 
at the same time; he said we wanted to save 
the expense of a model; Lady Diana, as was 
natural, regarding their relations, gave him 
a much better expression than I did. I was 
not fortunate in the expression, but what do 
you think of the portrait?” 

I had busied myself turning the picture 
round from the wall, and when I again looked 
at the princess she was as pale as death. 

“It is very good—very like him,” said 
she, coldly; ‘but what do you mean by ‘ their 
relations ?’” 

“Only that they are betrothed, I suppose, 
from their manner, and from what Lady Est- 
court told me.” 

Here, fortunately, the little duke managed 
to pull down one of my easels, and to muke a 
great noise. 

The princess roused Madame Sermoneta, 
and, taking her son by the hand, bade me 
“ Good-morning,” and retired. 

I did not see her again for two days, dur- 
ing which time I reflected deeply on what I 
had observed. Courtnay’s change of manner 
when he spoke of the princess had impressed 
me at the time, but was it possible that a 
man who pretended to love Diana Estcourt 
could love another woman? I could believe 
it of Courtnay more than any man I had 
ever seen, for there was a subtle falseness 
behind his curious eyes; I looked at my pict- 
ure, ves! I had painted it there without 
knowing it. 

I was thinking this over and summing up 
all I knew of him, and working away at the 
same time at my copy, when I again heard 
his sweet voice and English accent pro- 
nouncing my name. He came in, handsome 
as the morning, fresh, fascinating, and man- 
ly, disarming criticism. 

After the usual salutations and the nat- 
ural inquiries for Lady Diana, Courtney said, 
in an off-hand manner : 

“By-the-way, Thornton, my friend the 
princess says that you misunderstood the 
relations of Lady Diana aud myself; you sup- 
posed us betrothed ; it was nothing, I assure 
you, but a cousinly flirtation ; Diana has for- 
gotten me before this, and, indeed, I doubt 








if she ever thought much of me. Her mother | 
did me the honor to desire an alliance, I | 
believe, because I belong to a branch of her | 


family, in which there is a title pending, but 
Diana—no, she is a queer girl; I think she 
never liked me very deeply;” and the false, 
beautiful, changeful eyes took om another 
cloud, such as I had seen sail over them be- 
fore. 

I had nothing to say; I was the merest 


) stranger und waif in this society, with which 


accident had mixed me. Nor was I aston- 
ished, as the fact became patent before me, 
that Courtnay and the princess were going 
through the same ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” whick 
I had seen played before. 

Madame Sermoneta’s brow looked very 
clouded as she stood about or sut with het 
tapestry far enough off to not hear their 
whispered talk, yet near enough to preserve 
the inviolable etiquette. The princess clung 
to Courtnay’s arm with a far more delicate 
and womanly appeal than had the proud, tall, 
English girl, whose attitude had struck me, 
but there was the same adoration for the 
man in both their faces. . 

He was one of those magnetic people born 
to be loved by women, born to be spoiled by 
them, born to deceive and make many of 
them unhappy. 

I must do him the justice to say that he 
seemed thoroughly in love with the princess, 
It would have been hard for any man not to 
have loved the gay little creature, who had a 
butterfly’s love of freedom, and who always 
seemed, amid the restraints of rank, like a 
bird in a gilded cage. She was, too, as an 
individual, very admirable and fascinating, 
and there was something positively pathetic 
in her adoration of him. Once I saw her flit 
away from the shaded seat where they had 
been together for the whole morning, and 
bring him back a bunch of violets. He re- 
warded her with that look and smile which I 
had noticed as so radiant and expressive. 

She put her hands over her own eyes. 
“Don't look at me that way,” said she, “I 
cannot bear it; your eyes scorch me.” 

She was a woman of such ethereal pres- 
ence, so delicate, so refined by nature, that 
she could show her love without losing one 
particle of her dignity and womanhood. 
There was about her, too, the courtly breed- 
ing, the elegance of a woman of the highest 
rank, the first element of which courtly 
breeding is simplicity. It seemed strange to 
me to be looking out into this enchanted 
garden, this “ Forest of Ardennes,” and to 
have seen two Rosalinds flit before me, both 
in love with one Orlando, Sometimes I shut 
my eyes and asked if I were not dreaming; 
there is something very intoxicating in this 
Italian air; it gets into the blood. There are 
so many legends floating in it—there are 
Paolo and Francesca di Rimini ; there are all 
the sweet heroines of the “ Decameron ;” 
Lucrezia Borgia’s golden hair floats through 
one’s brain; Beatrice Cenci, Vittoria Colonna, 
deepen and darken the tragic sky. Where 
shall one begin or end with the romance of 
Italy. “All this is a fancy,” I thought; “I 
have known no noble English ‘lady, no prin- 
cess, no handsome, false, wandering knight; 
it is an old tale I bave been reading, and I 
shall awake to reality.” 

So I mused, but opened my eyes and 
looked out of the window. 
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As I did so I saw Courtnay and the prin- 
cess in the immortal attitude of the “ Cupid 
and Psyche,” sealing their betrothal with a 
sacred kiss. 

In an hour after this event the princess 
honored me with a visit, and told me she 
had decided to marry Mr. Courtnay. She 
deemed it due, perhaps, to her dignity, that 
I, who had necessarily seen much of their 
intimacy, should know of her determina- 
tion. 

There was no reason why she should not 
marry him, except the will of her royal 
brother-in-law, and that she was determined 
to brave. Brave it she did—to the-wonder 
and scandal of all Europe. They took the 
little duke, my bullet-headed young friend, 
away from her, and educated him for his high 
position, but I fear she did not care much. 
She had not loved his father, and the ma- 
ternal instinct was not much developed in 
this strange, beautiful, wild little princess. 





I rolled up my canvas, kissed the hand 
of my hospitable and distinguished hostess. 
Oh! how differently from the hand I had 
kissed before !—but she was my queen !—and | 
left the Villa Lucca. 

I heard from a distance of the royal rage 
and of my princess’s determination. I read 
of the marriage in Galignani, and I sent as 
my humble gift—my portrait of the favored 
bridegroom. It brought me an autograph 
letter of thanks, with a “ likeness of a king- 
ly crown ” on the note-paper. 

And then I thought—ah! had I ever 
ceased to think of Lady Diana Estcourt? I 
knew how she had loved this man, I knew 
that such a woman would love but once. I 
did not dare to write to her; what should I 
say if I did? My silent sympathy must 
float to her through the air, I could not speak 
it. 

I heard that she and her mother had re- 
turned to England, both in ill-health. She in 
ill-health !— that splendid physique — that 
noble and grand development? The wound 
must have been sudden and sharp, and aimed 
at a vital part, to have let out that vigorous 
well-being. 

I was wandering around through Parma, 
Bologna, Ravenna, Padua, and other dear old | 
Italian cities, for a year ; my copies were com- 
pleted. I was about to return to America, 
when I determined to go once again to the | 
Lake of Como, and to see again the Villa | 
Lucca. But at Caddennabia I heard that the 
Villa Lucca was let to a Russian princess, who 
did not allow strangers to intrude, so I went 
to the Villa Carlotta, which so much resem- 
bled it in position, and in the arrangements 
of the grounds, that I could almost rehabili- 
tate old memories, and see again the fair 
shapes who had peopled for me the most ro- 
mantic and poetical of garden solitudes. 

As I was looking at the “Cupid and 
Psyche”? of Canova, I noticed an English 
group, and recognized a lady whom I had 
met at Florence, a friend of the Estcourts. 
She shook me cordially by the hand, and 
gave me the latest news of an agreeable 
American and English circle ig Florence. 
She was a great talker, so it was not immedi- 
ately that I was able to ask for Lady Diana. 








“Oh!” said she, “have you not heard? 
So sad, the prettiest girlin England! such an 
heiress—such a position! Lady Diana Est- 
court is dead! our last letters brought us 
the news. Her mother thinks she was poi- 
soned by the malaria somewhere here in 
Italy, at some villa or other, Well, these 
old Italian houses are unhealthful, no doubt; 
I would not like to pass a summer in one of 
them—would you, Mr. Thornton ? ” 

I got away from my garrulous friend, and 
walked off into the shaded alleys. I thought 
of the tall girl with the chestnut hair, and 
the proud, fine carriage of the head. I 
thought of the generous, cheerful, and brave 
heart. 

And then I thought of the black eyes 
and the beautiful smile, and the faithless 
character, that had brought her herdoom. A 
bitter feeling came over me, almost a blas- 
phemous wish that he might suffer as she had 
done. 

When I returned to my hotel a packet of 
letters, and a package from my banker, 
awaited me. 

I opened them and found a letter from 
poor Lady Estcourt. Its black borders fee- 
bly indicated the broken heart and the gloom 
which had settled down on the poor mother. 

“T send you a parcel which poor Diana 
directed to you just before she died,” said 
the letter. 

I opened it; it was her water-color sketch 
of Courtnay—not a word of explanation. It 
was a mute appeal to me to forgive him. I 
understood it—it was like the dead Elaine 
floating down to Astolat with her speechless 
guardian ; words were not needed. 


M. E. W. S. 





PECCADILLE ; 
OR, THE THREE DIPLOMATISTS. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


T was after the events of 1830. The 
leading question of the day was to per- 
suade Austria to accept the Revolution of 
July, and the change of dynasty. To con- 
duct this difficult negotiation, the govern- 


ment had chosen Marshal Maison, a brave | 
old soldier of the empire, but more used to | 
the tactics of war than to those of diplomacy | 
The marshal accepted reluc- | 


and politics. 
tantly the post confided to him, and, before 
his departure, he turned his steps toward the 
hotel of Prince Talleyrand, in order to re- 
ceive from the Machiavel of the Rue St.-Flo- 
rentin his last secret instructions. 

When the marshal was announced, the 
prince was at work in his library. When he 
heard the name of his visitor, his sly little 
face assumed an expression of malicious 
glee, like that which is visible on the feat- 
ures of a naughty child when he sees a 
chance of tormenting a dog or a bird. 

He hastened to change his dressing-gown 
of wadded brown silk for a more appropriate 
garb, and he then limped to the salon where 
the marshal awaited him. The latter was 
standing, clad in the uniform of his grade. 
His stern, manly face framed in long, white 











hair, gave him, in spite of his rather ordinary 
aspect, an appearance of simple, rough dig. 
nity. 

The prince opened the conversation, It 
was at first unimportant, as. are all conver. 
sations. The marshal tried to lead the talk 
gradually toward politics, but then the prince 
instantly changed the subject. The marshal’s 
efforts to accomplish the aim of his visit were 
utterly vain. The more serious he was, the 
more frivolous became his adversary. There 
was a sort of struggle between them, a strug. 
gle in which, as may be imagined, M. de Tal. 
leyrand had all the advantage. If the mar. 
shal attempted to speak of alliances to con- 
clude, or of treaties to sign, the prince talked 
of the corps de ballet of the opera, or of other 
things of the same diplomatic importance. 

“How shall I open the question with M, 
de Metternich ?” said the marshal, at last out 
of patience. 

“Come and see my cabinet of Chinese 
curiosities,’ answered Talleyrand, coolly. 


The prince had really a very fine collec. . 


tion. 

Poor marshal! he was obliged to endure 
all the pagodas, to admire all the teapots, 
and go into ecstasies before all the screens. 
Talleyrand watched maliciously the ill-dis- 
guised impatience of the old soldier, who si- 
lently but heartily cursed all the lacquered 
waiters and mandarins past, present, and to 
come | 

“ That is all,” said the prince. 

“ At last! Heaven be praised!” thought 
the marshal, and his face beamed with satis- 
faction. 

Talleyrand saw this gleam of joy, and he 
hastened to add: 

“Ah! I think that I have forgotten the 
most curious thing in my collection, the right 
slipper of the Princess Fo-Aio, the daughter 
of the Emperor Ton-Kang. I forgot also the 
little sailing-vessel, which is an exact model 
in miniature of those that navigate the Yel- 


| low River.” 


And Talleyrand related the history of the 
slipper, and then entered into a long disser- 
tation upon the progress of navigation in 
China. The marshal, who could no longet 


| restrain his impatience, fidgeted nervously 
| from one leg to the other. 


“You are tired,” said the prince, bring- 
ing forward a chair. “Will you not take a 
seat?” 

At this the marshal lost all patience. 

“Sacrebleu!” he cried; “for more than 
an hour you have been telling me stories that 
do not concern me, and showing me toys that 
I despise! And whenever I try to talk of 
my mission you instantly beat a retreat. Do 
you know that I strongly suspect you, M. le 
Prince, of making a fool of me?” 

These words were uttered still more ener- 
getically than we have written them. 

“Your mission!” replied Talleyrand, 
calmly. “Ah! of course, my dear marshal, 
let us talk of it. Why did you not mention 
it sooner ? ” 

“How sooner ? 
hour—”’ 

“T did not understand. I was afraid of 
boring you by talking business. What I did 
was for your sake, for you know that bus! 


For more than ad 
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ness is my element. 
mark—” 

“That I am about to leave for Austria, 
and that—” 

“ Austria—a fine country! a very fine 
country!” 

“ And that in Vienna—” 

“ Vienna, a charming city! I am confident 
that you will like it!” 

“T will see M. de Metternich—” 

“An excellent fellow, though perhaps a 
little ceremonious. We led a very joyous 
life together. That reminds me of an ad- 
venture—”’ 

“Allow me to observe, M. le Prince, that 
we are talking of my mission.” 

“Well!” 

“What am I to say to M. de Metter- 
nich ?” 

“ What are you to say to him?” 

"Ta." 

“T really do not know.” 

“What! you do not know?” 

“T had not reflected when I told you that. 
You will say to him—” 

“Well?” 

“Only one word.” 

“And that is—?” 

“ Peceadille !” 

“ Peceadille? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Permit me to take my leave of you, M. 


You were about to re- 





le Prince,” said the marshal, perfectly beside | 
you, and we will converse long and seriously, 


himself, taking up his hat and going toward 
the door as he spoke. 


“T wish you a pleasant journey. Above | 


all, do not forget to say ‘ Peccadille’ to Met- 
ternich, and to say it from me.” 


The marshal departed in a tremendous | 
rage, and Prince Talleyrand returned to his | 


library, rubbing his hands gayly. 

Arrived in the Austrian capital, the French 
envoy was extremely well received; he was 
loaded with all sorts of attentions, and en- 
tertainments without end were given to him, 
but of any interview with the minister there 
was not the slightest question. More than 


| 
| 





once already he had solicited an audience, | 


and his request had always been refused un- 
der one pretext or another. 
The old marshal cursed diplomacy, and 


| to France, having accomplished his mission in 


loaded it with all the insulting epithets of | 


which he had made a rich collection in the 
course of his military career. 
all patience by these delays, he solicited an 


Driven out of | 


audience in such a pressing manner that it | 


was at last accorded to him. The day was 
fixed as well as the hour. 

“At last,” thought the marshal, “T shall 
be able to explain myself.” 

At the moment he entered the minister’s 
cabinet, Prince Metternich was in the act of 
crushing a dispatch between his fingers. On 
seeing the marshal enter, he glanced at the 
clock, and said : 

“Marshal, I regret deeply that I am able 
give you but very little time. His majesty 
the emperor has sent me an order which sum- 
mons me to him in a few moments; I can only 
devote half an hour to you to-day. Another 
time I may be more fortunate.” 

“A great many things can be said in half 
& hour,” thought the marshal. 

A great many things may be said in half 


| had arisen out of the fall of Napoleon and 





an hour, it is true, and, above all, a great | 
many things foreign to the subject under dis- 
| 
| 


cussion. Talleyrand had already proved that 
to the marshal, and Metternich proved it to 
him anew. It was impossible for him to in- 
troduce a single word of politics during the 
thirty minutes that the interview lasted. 

““T am obliged to leave you, sir,” said the 
minister ; “ the half-hour is past.” 

“ The die is cast,” thought -the marshal ; 
“T have nothing more to do but to return to 
France.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him, M. de 
Metternich was on the point of leaving the 
room. 

“T have a message for you from M. de 
Talleyrand.” 

“ What is it?” 

The marshal hesitated. 

“* What is it?” repeated the minister. 

“ Peccadille,” said the marshal, in despera- 
tion. 

At these words, M. de Metternich let go 
the door-knob, which he had already grasped, 





| and quickly retraced his steps. 


“ Peceadille, did you say ?” 

“Yes, M. le Prince, from M. de Talley- | 
rand.” 

“Oh, then that is very different. Why 
did you not say so before? To-day it is im- 
possible for me to remain with you, because, | 
as I have already told you, the emperor is | 
waiting for me, but to-morrow I will receive | 


and believe me, sir, I will do all that is in my 
power to aid the success of your negotiation.” 

The marshal remained utterly bewildered | 
by the mysterious effect of the name he had 
pronounced, 

That evening there was a ball at the court. 
M. de Metternich approached the marshal, 
humming, as he did so, an old opera air: 


“ Peccadille, 
Si gentille,” etc. 


He seemed in high good-humor, and con- 
versed for a long time with the French envoy. 
The next day the promised interview took 
place. Shortly afterward the marshal returned 


the most satisfactory manner possible. 

It now only remains to us to solve this 
riddle, which is what we are about to do. 

In 1814, three statesmen, namely, MM. 
de Talleyrand, de Metternich, and de Nes- 
selrode, were met together in Paris, and were 
engaged in settling the grave questions which 


the entrance of the allied powers into France. 
Those grave interests took up nearly all 
their time, and yet they occasionally found 
means to escape from the preoccupations of 
diplomacy, saying among each other, “ Let 
us put off serious matters till to-morrow.” 
One day the three diplomats were assem- 
bled at a gay dinner. Toward the end of the 
repast, they dismissed the servants in order 
to talk more freely ; and certainly no one 
could have recognized in the jolly comrades, 
saying merrily all the foolish things that were 
inspired by the fumes of wine, the grave men 
who, that very morning, had been occupied 
by the affairs of a part of the world. 
The conversation, after roving from one | 





frivolous subject to another, finally turned 
upon women, 

“ Oh,” said Prince Talleyrand, “I know a 
marvel of beauty to whom nothing is com- 
parable.” 

“7,” said M. de Metternich, “ know a wom- 
an who is fairer than the fairest!” 

“ And I,” said M. de Nesselrode, the en- 
voy of Russia, “can cite a person who cer- 
tainly has no rival!” 

“There exist apparently three incompar- 
able beauties,” then said M. de Talleyrand, 
who had spoken first; “‘ but I do not doubt 
that mine is the handsomest of the three.” 

“No; it is mine.” 

“No; mine.” 

“Tt is easy to see that you do not know 
the person of whom I speak.” 

“Nor you the one whom I mean.” 

“Tf vou bad seen mine, you would not 
talk so enthusiastically of the beauty of the 
others.” 

Thus commenced, the conversation grad- 
ually grew animated, and finally degenerated 
into a quarrel. 

“We are absurd, gentlemen,” said at 
length M. de Talleyrand; “there is a very 
simple means of solving the difficulty: let us 
bring these three mysterious beauties to- 
gether.” 

“An excellent idea, but difficult of exe- 
cution.” 

“Not in the least. This is opera-night ; 
I offer you my box. Each of us will write to 
his goddess, and, when the three are met to- 
gether there, we will arrive.” 

“Bravo!” 

Talleyrand rang, and sent for pen, ink, and 
paper. Each of the men wrote a note and 
gave it to a footman, ordering him to take a 
circuitous route when he left the hotel, in 
order to baffle the curious in case he was fol- 
lowed. 

Another hour passed, and then the three 
guests set off for the opera. 

Arrived at the door of the box, M. de Tal- 
leyrand motioned to M. de Metternich to enter 


first, who in turn went through the same cer- 


emony with M. de Nesselrode. Each of them 
repeated : 

“ After you, sir.” 

“M. le Prince, I could not think of it.” 

At last, Prince Metternich entered. 

In an arm-chair at the front of the box 
sat a solitary lady, but one, we must say, of 
the most dazzling beauty. 

“ What does this pleasantry mean, sir?” 
asked M. de Metternich, brusquely, of Prince 
Talleyrand, who followed him. 

“T was about to ask you the same ques- 
tion,” said, at the same time, M. de Nessel- 
rode. 

“ And I was about to address it to you, 
gentlemen,” replied Talleyrand. 

“ Why did you send off my note only?” 

“Tt was mine.” 

“You mean mine.” 

“ Frankly, gentlemen, I do not understand 
the situation.” 

“Here is the explanation,” then said the 
fair unknown; and, drawing from her glove 
three little folded papers, she presented one 
to each of the three statesmen. 

All the notes bore the same address. 
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That address was “ Peccadille.” 

When MM. de Metternich and de Nessel- 
rode were about to leave France, they met 
for a last conference with Prince Talley- 
rand, 

“ We are about to separate,” said the lat- 
ter. “Do you not think that it would be as 
well to establish a means of understanding 
each other from afar as we do when we are 
together?” 

“ We can write.” 

“A letter may be lost, and that is com- 
promising.” 

“ We might establish a correspondence in 
cipher.” 

“That has the same drawback. There 
are keys to all known ciphers.” 

“ Let us invent a new alphabet.” 

“ That is not much more certain.” 

“Then what can we do?” 

“Might we not, as is the custom during 
war, fix upon a common watchword, and ac- 
cord all credit to the envoy who shall repeat 
to any one of us this word from one of the 
others?” 

“Let us choose a word, then. 
shall it be?” 

“ Let us see.” 

“ Patriotism ? ” 

“ Bad.” 

“ Fraternity ?” 

“ No.” 

* Loyalty ?” 

“ Impossible.” 

“Then what can we take ?”” 

“A proper name would be best.” 

“ Very well, then, let it be a proper name 
—but there are so many. Could not a mis- 
take arise through a lapse of memory?” 

“T have it, gentlemen—I have it!” said 
Prince Talleyrand, at that moment. “I will 
give you a name which neither of us three 
will ever forget, I am certain.” 

“ What name is that ?” 

“ PECCADILLE!” 


But what 





WHAT ARE THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF GOVERNMENT? 


AVING lately published an article ad- 
vocating certain supplementary public 
instruction under the direction of the govern- 
ment, and that article having excited criticism 
in the Journat, I feel it not only my right to 
be heard further in explanation of the princi- 
ple involved in the proposition, but that it is 
my duty to prevent, so far as I may, the class- 
ing of certain social scientists—who are at is- 
sue with Herbert Spencer upon the question 
of the functions of government—with those 
visionary and ill-disciplined agitators who 
have “so little faith in the laws of things 
and so much faith in themselves, that they 
would chain earth and sun together, lest cen- 
tripetal force should fail.” 

For myself, and many others who are 
pursuing the study of social science, we re- 
gard Herbert Spencer as one of the first in- 
telligences that the world has known—if not 
indeed the first in all the essentials of the 
ideal philosopher. Those who voluntarily 
yield to him so grand an admiration, would 








not, of course, presume to criticise any of 
his conclusions without a serious study of 
them; and it is only after such serious 
study and long deliberation upon his prem- 
ises and conclusions, that I have come to 
the conviction that his deductions regarding 
the details of governmental function are too 
narrow for his definition of that function, 
viz., “the maintaining of men’s rights.” By 
the term rights, Mr. Spencer repeatedly de- 
clares in his “Social Statics ” that he means 
the “ general liberty to exercise the faculties.” 
He does not believe that organizing chari- 
table institutions, regulating commerce, the 
postal service, or in any way guaranteeing 
instruction to the people, are legitimate func- 
tions of the state. “The government by 
coining money,” he says, “diminishes men’s 
liberty of action in the same way as by any 
other trade restriction — in short, does 
wrong;” also that “a government cannot 
undertake postal functions without reversing 
its essential function.” Nor would he have 
the government undertake the construction 
of public works, harbors, light-houses, etc. 
In this connection he says: “ The imposition 
of taxes for other purposes than maintain- 
ing men’s rights is as much forbidden by 
our definition of state-duty as is a system of 
national education, or a religious establish- 
ment.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Spencer’s defi- 
nition of the function of government applies 
simply to the most primitive form of politi- 
cal union, where tribes band together for 
the sole purpose of mutual protection in 
plundering outside tribes, and for defending 
their plunder from reprisal ; unless, indeed, 
we interpret his definition more broadly than 
he himself interprets it. Forms of govern- 
ment, under the laws of evolution, develop 
according to the universal order of growth 
from simplicity to complexity. We know 
that the complexity of the functions of so- 
ciety, like those of the individual, increases 
in direct ratio with the development of civil- 
ization. Government is nothing more than 
the expression of the functions of society 
under a mutual compact or constitution. 
The maintaining of the “ general liberty to 
exercise the faculties,” is a little vague, at 
least to the ordinary student. Man placed 
on a desert island is never in a more free 
condition “to exercise the faculties,” the 
only difficulty being that he cannot exercise 
these faculties except his environment be 
adapted to them. 

It cannot readily be admitted that when the 
government—that is, society in its corporate 
capacity—has placed itself in a position to re- 
pel invaders and to hang or otherwise punish 
certain kinds of crime, it has exercised all the 
function that it can, in the nature of things, 
legitimately possess. Tobe sure, the wisdom, 
the justice—the moral sentiment of the govern- 
ment generally—cannot be greater than that 
of the community; “no philosopher’s stone 
of a constitution can produce golden conduct 
from leaden instincts;” but in the wise 
choice of our public servants—if ever we 
become wise enough to know how to elect the 
most able—we shall have the necessary con- 
ditions for bringing to a focus the moral 
forces of the community. The result will be 








a collective wisdom, a collective conscience, 
greater than that of the wisest and most vir. 
tuous citizen, and by which the prosperity of 
the commonwealth can be secured and pre- 
served. Such a blessed consummation can. 
not be effected very soon. The world has 
yet to witness the experiment of a true de. 
mocracy: a government in which no good 
citizen can be disfranchised — none taxed 
without representation. 

Until the experiment of such a govern- 
ment is tried, and possibly some time after, 
we shall continue to hear on all sides this 
clamor of indignant protest against the inef- 
ficiency, the mismanagement, and the corrup- 
tion of government officials. Everywhere 
men act, and write, and talk, as if the people 
constituted one power and the government 
another; as if the people must wage eternal 
war against the encroachments of their com- 
mon enemy—the government! This is in- 
deed a pitiable spectacle for the philosopher. 
Will it require an eternity for men to realize 
that the shame of their republican govern- 
ments is their own shame? The truth is, 
that the rage for wealth, for “ making money ” 
whereby to gain social supremacy, is pre- 
venting the growth of the nobler desire for 
national honor and prosperity. Men every- 
where decry politics as something worthy 
only of the low, the intriguing portion of the 
community. Clearly, as long as the “ sover- 
eigns” of a republic are ashamed of having 
any thing to do with politics, they will con- 
tinue to pay very dearly for the kind of pro- 
tection which legislative sleight-of-hand af. 
fords them. 

Under such circumstances it is natural to 
suppose that the people will oppose any ex- 
tension of the functions of government; since 
the assumption of new duties implies not only 
further taxation, but the moral certainty that 
the duty assumed will be badly performed, 
and the money wasted. The only object, 
then, must be to reduce the work of the gov- 
ernment to the minimum ; that of guarentee- 
ing to the governed the “ general liberty to 
exercise the faculties.” The attitude of the 
victims of government seems to express: 
“ You let us alone. Don’t demand too much 
money for your amusements, and you are 
welcome to do what vou like. All we want 
is the liberty to make money, to growl as 
much as we like about ‘official corruption, 
and, when abroad in monarchical countries, 
to swagger about ‘our glorious institu- 
tions,’ ” 

Seriously, it does seem that the concep- 
tion of the function of government is in dan- 
ger of becoming sadly demoralized. Our 
forefathers declared it to be, among other 
things, “to promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty ” to their pos- 
terity. Now, whatever evils have beset our 
country, none will deny that it has been, at 
least, a great and prosperous country. Our 
institutions, or our conditions, by whatever 
name we may designate them, have secured 
wealth, education, and social culture, to 4 
larger proportion of the population than have 
the conditions in any other country; and it 
is but fair to suppose that the wisdom and 
the moral sense of the fathers of our coun- 
try, by the natural law of progress, were 
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greater in some degree, or constituted in the 
sum a higher moral force, than those presid- 
ing over the organization of previously-exist- 
ing governments. If this be true, it is fair 
to conclude that there ought to be evolved 
here a nobler and truer conception of the 
function of government than in those coun- 
tries where the rights of primogeniture, he- 
reditary rule, the union of church and state, 
property qualifications for the franchise, etc., 
are still principles incorporated in the ad- 
ministration—cardinal principles in the foun- 
dation of the state. Of course, it does not 
follow that the first political economist, to 
give the true definition of the function of 
government, should be born or reared under 
free or other institutions. The world is al- 
ways the country of the philosopher. But it 
is difficult to resist the belief that at least 
some of the conclusions of Mr. Spencer have 
been biased by his environment—by the 
special wrongs resulting from the taxation 
of the people to support an established 
church, for example. 

Where church and state are united, it 
may be that the establishment of state edu- 
cation would prove disastrous. “ Institu- 
tions,” as he says, “dependent for their 
vitality upon the continuance of existing 
arrangements, naturally uphold these... 
change threatens them, modifies them, event- 
ually destroys them. . . . On the other hand, 
education, properly so called, is closely asso- 
ciated with change, is its pioneer, is the nev- 
er-sleeping agent of revolution, is always fit- 
ting men for higher things, and wnfitting 
them for things as they are. Therefore, be- 
tween institutions whose very existence de- 
pends upon man continuing what he is, and 
true education, there must always be enmity.” 

Now, this argument from Mr. Spencer 
(“Social Statics”) against state education, 
while it applies signally to governments sup- 
porting an established religion, does not ap- 
ply to a republic, one of whose fundamental 
principles is “ to promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty” to pos- 
terity. On the contrary, I submit that it is 
amost able argument in favor of state edu- 
cation where, as in this country, from the 
very nature of our political principles, it 
must be secular, and may be ethical, but 
hever sectarian. It is conceded that there 
can be no better possible use for the peo- 
ple’s wealth, in a republic, than that of in- 
creasing the intelligence of the citizens. The 
cause of the failure of republican govern- 
ments to realize what has been hoped for 
them by their founders is, I believe, attribu- 
table mainly to the ignorance of the people 
in respect to the principles underlying demo- 
cratic government—the due inculcation of 
the responsibility resting upon each citizen 
for the maintenance of the stability and 
Stowth of the national prosperity ; and, fur- 
ther, that it must be a vital oversight in the 
beginning of all republics to make no pro- 
Vision for the teaching of those principles in 
every school in the realm. 

Mr. Spencer says: “ Conceding for a mo- 
ment that the government is bound to edu- 
cate a man’s children, what kind of logic will 
demonstrate that it is not bound to feed and 
clothe them?” I do not see that such a 





deduction is legitimate from the premise. As 
well might it be argued that because the gov- 
ernment is bound to protect a man’s proper- 
ty from the pillage of neighboring savages, 
it is bound to protect his granaries from the 
invasion of rats. The government, it seems 
to me, is bound, in its corporate capacity, 
to do that for the citizens which they can- 
not do for themselves in their individual ca- 
pacity. The postal service, the coining of 
money, the keeping of statistics and na- 
tional records, are some of the functions 
which neither the individual nor the small 
aggregations of individuals forming town- 
skips can perform for themselves any more 
than they can protect themselves from pirates 
or invading enemies. Neither are small and 
poor communities able to guarantee good 
education to their members, though the 
growing sense of the importance of thorough 
instruction causes untold anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, and a demoralizing despair where it 
cannot be attained. Mr. Spencer, in his “So- 
cial Statics,” labors to show that children’s 
rights “are not violated bya neglect of their 
education.” He says that “omitting in- 
struction in no way takes from a child’s 
freedom to do whatsoever it wills in the best 
way it can; and this function is all that 
equity demands.” I do not see that, under 
the definition of state-duty as given by Mr. 
Spencer, the state is really bound to do any 
thing, not even to repel invasion ; for, sure- 
ly, where a community is struggling unaided 
to put down insurrection, or to repel barba- 
rian invaders, it is still fully exereising its 
“ faculties ;” so, also, is it when lynching a 
criminal, or otherwise administering justice 
“in the best way it can.” 

Does it not seem fair to conclude that 
this limited conception of human rights and 
the function of government owes its being 
rather to the contemplation of the multitude 
of political and administrative abuses than 
to the fact—which Mr. Spencer admits—that 
more perfect conditions for the exercise of 
the faculties are being evolved, and that the 
belief in those conditions is a potent factor 
in bringing them into existence? The rights 
of human beings, the rights of children, must 
involve something more than the liberty to 
do whatever they will in the best way they 
can. Certainly the mothers, if not the fa- 
thers, of “ these little ones” will never ad- 
mit that they have not, by the very fact of 
being brought into life, the natural right to 
food, clothing, shelter, education, and tender | 
care; and, further, that whatever of these 
rights the individual, the family, or the small 
community, cannot secure to them in their | 
individual capacity, the government—that is, | 
the people in their corporate capacity — 
should guarantee them as a part, and—if a 
distinction be justifiable—the most vitally 
important part of its function. 

But the author of “ Social Statics,” in the 
preface to the American edition of that work, 
admits that some of his deductions he would 
qualify, had he to restate them; and he spe- 
cifies in this connection the chapter upon 
“The Rights of Children.” 

In regard to state taxation for the relief 
of paupers—those whe are too old or too in- 








firm to earn their daily bread—Mr. Spencer 


may be right. He believes that “ there could 
hardly be found a more efficient device for 
estranging men from each other, and decreas- 
ing their fellow-feeling, than the system of 
state almsgiving;” that, in short, it in eve- 
ry way defeats the object it is intended to 
gain. The question of the proper limits of 
charity, and the fittest manner for its exer- 
cise, covers a wide field. For ages the best 
minds have attempted its solution, and con- 
siderable progress has been made since the 
code of Lycurgus was in force, which ren- 
dered legal the strangling at birth of ail 
children who were not likely to develop into 
warriors or athletes. Still we hear people 
to-day commending the wisdom of that law. 
Possibly it would not be morally wrong to 
destroy at birth what are termed monsters, 
but the general intelligence of the public 
decrees that they be preserved, as long as 
they may be, for the benefit of science. 

That in the struggle for existence the fit- 
test will survive is a law of Nature; but no 
one will deny that in that struggle the weaker 
have the right to every aid possible in their 
environment; therefore it follows that in 
human society the weaker members, the un- 
fortunate of all classes, have the right to sci- 
entific treatment and to the sympathy they 
are able to excite to all aids possible in the 
higher development of human beings. The 
poor, the children of parents unable to buy . 
for them the training afforded by the scien- 
tific methods of the present day, are an un- 
fortunate class; and the struggle for educa- 
tion is the struggle for existence, since to be 
shut out forever from the vivifying light of 
modern thought, modern scientific achieve- 
ments, and from a knowledge of the methods 
by which those achievements have been at- 
tained, is to be but partially alive; for it is 
to have the senses and most of the mental 
faculties but feebly developed and practically 
useless, like the eyes of the blind fish in the 


Mammoth Cave. 
Marre Howtanp. 





DEAD LEAVES. 





WEEK ago—how beautiful! 
To-day—how sere they lie! 
The glory of the forest fled— 
Like splendor from the sky: 
I trample on the fallen leaves 
That yesterday, like gems, 
Flashed brightness on my wondering eyes, 
From countless diadems. 


They answer to my heedless feet 
With crispness in their tone: 

“ Tread lightly for the beauty’s sake 
Thine eyes in us have known ; 

We were but shadows, when we glowed 
In crimson, of thy pride ; 

We still are shadows of its fall, 
And just before it glide!” 


I would the withered leaves were fair, 
That I might shun to tread 
Their dying verdure in the dust 
With which my hopes fall dead : 
For when, in crimson and in gold, 
My ripened joys shall flame, 
The brief, bright beauty of the leaves 
Is theirs—to sere the same! 


Witt C. Ricwarps, 
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THE UNKNOWN PICTU- 
RESQUE. 





HE State of New York, rich in every thing 

else, is also rich in the unknown pictu- 
resque. It exists in quiet corners, away from 
* the great, well-known, and world-renowned 
Niagaras, and Hudson Rivers, lakes, bays, 
and small historical houses, Washington 
headquarters, and all that sort of thing; here 
and there by a quiet river, or a little lake, 
sometimes called a pond, you find a beautiful 
house, a sweet, reserved beauty, one which 
hides, behind fine old trees, the graces of an 
almost perfect domestic architecture. 

Three such houses happen to be among 
my acquaintances. One of them, built by a 
former governor of the State, stands on the 
brink of the loveliest little sheet of water 
possible. I always think of the miraculous 
draught of fishes when I stand on its shore ; 
there is something Scriptural in its serene 
quietude—it recalls that Sea of Galilee on 
whose shores such gentle lessons were taught. 
At eventide it is so opaline, so tender, so 
lovely, reflecting, as it does, hills wooded to 
the top, and beyond them the sunset, that I 
long to lay my hand on its serene surface, as 
I would on the brow of a child. The peace 
and purity are marvelous; it is almost pa- 


thetic in its presence to think how noisy, and 
quarrelsome, and disturbed, the world is out- 
side. 

The house is a substantial and handsome 








one, with wings run- 
ning back. Unfor- 
tunately, the front is 
disfigured by an attic 
portico, the rage for 
the Parthenon, fol- 
lowing on Lord El- 
gin’s discoveries, hav- 
ing just then fired 
the American mind, 
so that they ima- 
gined—our immedi- 
ate forefathers—that 
a Greek temple was 
the best pattern for 
a house. The inte- 
rior of the house 
contains a circular 
staircase, which is 
very beautiful, and 
very valuable, taking 
up very little room, 
being ornamental, at 
the same time sin- 
cere, built of cherry- 
wood, to which time 
has brought a rich 
red color as hand- 
some as that of ma- 
hogany. Itis strange 
that this matter of 
staircases is so little 
understood. Here is 
one success, yet the 
neighborhood did nct 
copy it. The adjein- 
ing towns are full of 
monstrous, ugly, and 
inconvenient _ stair- 
cases, with one or two exceptions. I say 
adjoining towns, for this house, with its 
exquisite lake lying twenty rods from its 
front-door, is six miles from anywhere. It 
stands embowered in hills, bathed in soli- 
tude; within is every luxury, every refine- 
ment; yet you approach it by a lonely road, 
through a forest, when it breaks upon yor 
with green hills tumbling in on every side, 
with this sheet of water, which would be a 
famous place of resort in Europe, and you 
utter: 
* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.” 
This is the unknown picturesque, this is the 
“vem of purest ray serene.” 


Another old house, in the same neighbor- 
hood, is interesting chiefly from its irregu- 
larity. It has no architectural claims—it is 
wandering and purposeless—but it stands on 
a babbling brook— 


“ The lapidary brook makes music for them all *— 


and certain high pines shade it from the sun. 


| Here came the founder of the family in 1798, 








and cut down the trees with which his house 
is built. He made a vast and beautiful draw- 
ing-room, as if he were Duke of Devonshire ; 
he paneled it with the wild-cherry, which 
now has the same rich, red, dark color as 
the staircase at the lake. He built a beauti- 
ful staircase, so that ladies in pompous bro- 
cades could go up and down. It is wide and 
grand, with a tasteful balustrade. He built 
a library which his clergyman son-in-law filled 














with books—rare old folios, dark, old Latin 
fathers, sermons in stones they might be 
called, for they are quite as heavy. There 
they lie now, with Time at work at them, 
gnawing their leathern backs, and rusting 
their fine medizeval metal clasps. These are 
curious books, wanting only a reader. What 
would not the boy Chatterton have given for 
an hour in this old library ? 

Here, in the early days, the deer came 
down to drink from the brook, and the lady 
in stately brocade could look from her win. 
dow and see the noble antlered son of the 
forest at his morning or evening tipple. One 
legend of the place is, that, as they were all 
at breakfast, word came that the deer were 
drinking in the brook, and one had caught 
his antlers in a tree. One young man rushed 
out and killed him with a carving-knife ; steel 
thus got at the venison before it was brought 
to table. 

Many are the legends clustering round 
such an old house. The first one in the 
county, built with incredible labor and hard. 
ship, it still remains—within, one of the most 
beautiful; without, one of the most interest- 
ing. There was much more individuality in 
the people then, and less patent machinery. 
Things were done honestly. 

But the third house demands more elabo- 
rate description. It stands alone, in its own 
green park with lofty trees, long avenues, and 
has behind it a mountain wooded to the top 
with the “ forest primeval.” 


** The murmuring pines and the hemlocks ” 


form the lullaby and the nightly serenade; a 
garden, laid out in prim borders, quaint beds, 
long alleys, stretches behind the house toward 
an orchard, which ends only at the foot of 
the mountain. Sweet, old-fashioned flowers, 
pinks, and gilly-flowers, roses, lilies, phloxes, 
poppies, peonies, sweet-peas and mignonette, 
bluebells and ladies’-slippers, life-everlast- 
ing, and sweet-lavender, these flaunt, flourish, 
and perfume the air, in the old - fashioned 
garden. Gooseberry and currant bushes 
grow in thickets, and three generations of 
children have played in its honeysuckle am- 
buseades. It is retired and secluded, yet 
filled with a generation of memories. Young 
men and maidens, now gray-haired aad él- 
derly, have flirted and blushed in yonder 
summer-house, and the roses have budded, 
bloomed, and faded, for seventy Junes. 

As for the house itself, it is almost per- 
fect—long, and low, and synthetical, it con- 
sists of a centre and two wings. The en- 
trance is a Dutch porch, in which a bed- 
room is built over the front door, supported 
by two pillars. This is hung with vines, and 
is the prettiest, quaintest thing in the world. 
It looks like Nuremberg ; it is beautiful and 
convenient. The lady who sits at that lat- 
tice should be like the one imaged forth in 
“County Guy: ” 

“To beauty shy, at lattice high, 
Sings high-born cavalier.” 


The house is built of wood, and profusely 
and tastefully ornamented with wood-carr- 
ings; vines, vases, and architectural orpa- 
ments, follow one another over the Duteh 
porch, all in perfect taste. ,Real green vines 
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in great luxuriance, almost as beautiful as 
English ivy, festoon the whole front of the 
house. The hall goes through the house, and, 
as one door swings open, another opposite it 
opens and reveals the garden and the moun- 
tain. In this hall, and a continuation of it 
in the shape of a back-piazza, the family 
spend their lives, neglecting as they do so a 
parlor which is in its way agem. For here 
the architect, taking the Ionic order for his 
text, has built a beautiful room of wood. All 
the high fireplace and its adjacent mouldings 
are of wood, quaintly carved. Two inches 
are let in on either side of the fireplace, just 
large enough for a table, a vase of flowers, or 
an easy-chair. These are outlined by Ionic 
pilasters. In the corners of the room Ionic 
pilasters are turned cornerwise, giving a 
beautiful effect of finish. It is paneled about 
three feet from the floor ; little, old-fashioned 
windows let in an insufficiency of light. This 
could be improved upon. The dining-room, a 
plainer apartment, has still some good wood 
paneling, and is a cheerful, well-proportioned 
room. 

But the glorious great fireplaces, with 
three picturesque wood-fires, where yet the 
wood from the near hill-side affords material 
to keep the family hearth alight, are the chief 
beauties of these pretty, old-fashioned rooms. 
I know no such good company as a wood-fire. 
It is the very best society, genial, sympathet- 
ic, and suggestive. You can paint what pict- 
ures you wish in these coals and dying em- 
bers, and, as the flames mount and aspire, so 
do your thoughts, with no crabbed interpo- 
sition of Fate to kill your ambition. The old 
house is in a lofty altitude, fifteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and the even- 
ings and mornings are cool. In the latter 
part of September the fire becomes very com- 
fortable—in fact, all through the summer the 
brass andirons and the brass fender are kept 
very bright, and a few logs are laid, with an 
underpinning of pine-cones, ready for the 
obedient match. 

Beyond all the rooms, stretehing out tow- 
ard the kitchen and offices, which enjoy a 
long extension to themselves at the back of 
the house, lies what was once a kitchen, now 
a servants’ dining-room. And oh, what a 
ballroom! Cleared of its tables, what “ Sir 
Roger de Coverleys” have been danced up 
and down its bard, polished oak floor! The 
third generation from the founder is now, at 
this moment, working off the ichor of youth 
to the musie furnished by two sons of Africa. 
Thither come the youths and maidens as they 
did seventy years ago to dance. One gentle- 
man of the neighborhood claims to have 
danced in that kitchen fifty years ago, and he 
is still the chief ornament of the parties of 
today. The German cotillon, an exotic of 
distinction, has, of course, in the present age, 
been added to the contra-dance of the past; 
but, out of deference to the past, the Vir- 
ginia Reel is never omitted. 

In one corner of this ballroom-kitchen 
hangs an historical crane in a great brick 
chimney and stone fireplace. When Long- 
fellow’s “ Hanging of the Crane” came out, 
this now-disused engine of hospitality became 
carious and historical. Old friends told tales 
of arriving at the house cold, and chilled, 





and hungry, and being taken before the great 
wood-fire in this abounding kitchen, watched 
with interest the pendent goose roasting be- 
fore the great logs, and heard the kettle sing 
welcome as it hung from the crane. Nowa 
modern kitchen, with “improvements,” has 
been built farther on, and the old fireplace 
rests upon its memories. No such toothsome 
cookery comes from the modern cooking- 
stove as its simplicity produced, and it may 
well sniff at the inferior broiled chickens and 
the less luscious puddings which its modern 
rival sends forth. 

Cooking over a wood-fire was very toil- 
some to the cook, but it had a superiority 
like that of a real camel’s-hair shawl, real 
wood-carving, or real jewels, over imitation. 
It was vastly better, if well done, than any 
other. It required talent, patience, work, 
and good luck; the wood must not smoke, 
the coals must have reached that glow where, 
as the poet says— 


** One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired that nameless grace.” 


But, when “the hour and the woman” met, 
then beefsteaks were glorified, and pumpkin- 
pies became a beatific vision fit for the appre- 
ciation of Brillat Savarin. 

As I have looked at the old house from an 
eminence, with its wandering dependencies 
of wings, wash-houses, smoke-houses, and 
ice-houses, all nicely masked with trees, with 
its ample barns and stables, and yards for 
cows, and pigs, and poultry—a little empire 
by itself, holding all the material of self- 
preservation for its garrison independently 
of the outer world —I have thought of 
Retzsch’s “ Song of the Bell,” that particular 
sketch of comfort and prosperity which he 
draws just before the fire eomes which sweeps 
it all off. So far the Fire-King has spared 
the honest, wandering old house. May he 
long spare it ! 

So lonely is its situation, a mile from the 
village, that the owls come down from the 
forest and hoot at night, and bats float in at 
the open parlor-window as the piano gives 
forth “Batti Batti,” according to a family 
wit. Squirrels in great colonies chatter, and 
chirp, and live unmolested in the trees of 
the lawn, and afford amusement to the lazy 
lounger on the grass, as, lying at full length 
with pipe in mouth, he takes his dolce far 
niente. 

It is a great place to be lazy in, a sort of 
comfortable Adirondack trip, with the ad- 
vantage of a house to camp and eat in. Its 
comparative isolation has been preserved by 
the accidenta] absence of railroads near, it. 
It was long shunned by these modern im- 
provements, much to its advantage. Now, 
however, a shrieking engine has invaded the 
orchard, and has sent the hamadryads weep- 
ing to their molested solitudes. 

At the foot of the lawn runs a capricious 
river, sometimes only a pebbly brook, some- 
times a mountain-torrent, sometimes a broad 
lake, afterafreshet. This uncertain tributary 
of Undine becomes afterward a great and im- 
portant river, bearing nayies on its breast. It 
is in its childhood, its “ sweet seventeen,” 
near the old house, and behaves accordingly. 
It gleams through the trees with coquettish 





smiles, and adds new charms to the old 
house. 

The whole aspect of the place is like that 
of an old English rectory. Miss Mitford 
could revel in the garden. Miss Austin 
would hide one of her quiet heroines in just 
such a spot. Of an autumn day one in- 
vokes Washington Irving’s description to 
réach the yellow of the pumpkin, the red of 
the apple, the russet tints of the ripening 
grain. And after the first frost, then is the 
old place hung in purple, and scarlet, and 
gold. Maples light up their autumnal lan- 
terns all down the long avenue, and at its 
foot the moon rises in serenest majesty. 

The story of the old house is this: A 
large tract of land, one of the military 
grants, was given by a Revolutionary officer 
to his son. Eight hundred acres off in the 
forest cannot have been a very easily-han- 
dled gift, one would think, to the young law- 
yer on the Hudson. But he took it, and 
went out bravely to fell the trees and build 
his house. He did it well. He sent to 
Philadelphia—then a fortnight’s journey off— 
for his architect, and, not having been bitten 
by the American idea that every man can 
do every thing without education, he hired 
skilled workmen to do all his work for 
him. 

It remains to praise him, for the beams 
do not give, the chimneys do not smoke, the 
beauty and sincerity of his work are here. 
The old house stretches its wings over its 
young owner — third generation from its 
founder—and promises to protect him and 
his, as it has done his ancestors. Peace be 
to its foundations! May the industry and 
energy which built it descend, and the hos- 
pitality which has ever been its characteris- 
tic, continue, as long as one beam remains 
upon another ! 

The old house has one terrible defect. It 
has no ghost. Without a good ghost, no 
old house is perfect. In vain have its in- 
mates tried to get up a headless lady, or a 
two-headed man, or « shrouded, bloody mys- 
tery. It always turns out to be a cat, or a 
dog, or a perfectly uninteresting broomstick 
with a towel hung over it. No ghost will ac- 
cept a lodgment. It is an aristocratic want, 
a defect in the family tree. The old house 
has seen its sorrows; brave and beautiful 
young men have been borne dead from its 
portals; sad and ineomplete lives have hid- 
den their sorrows under its shade. Hither 
have come aching hearts, smarting under 
fresh grief. Little bands of children have 
trooped about it in mock military array, when 
lo! one has dropped out, one soldier has 
laid down his gun forever; and the music 
has ceased, and for some hearts a muffled 
drum has beaten, never to be silenced. 

The old, they whose gray hairs made the 
fireside sacred, and the garden-walks bistori- 
eal, they who presided at the family board for 
half a century, they have gone, but they re- 
turn not, save in the form of loving memo- 
ries. 

All that is morbid, all that is terrible, 
shuns, so far, the dear old house. It accepts 
the mingled joy and sorrow of a common 
destiny, but has no “ picturesque and gloomy 
wrong.” 
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THE FIRE AT TRANTER 
SWEATLEY’S. 
A WESSEX BALLAD. 





BY THOMAS HARDY, 


AUTHOR oF “FAR FROM THE MADDING cRowD,” 
“THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA,” ETC. 


HEY had long met o’ Sundays—her true- 

love and she— 
And at junketings, May-poles, and flings ; 
But she dwelt wi’ a crabbéd old uncle, and he 
Swore by noon and by night that her husband 
should be 

Naibour Sweatley (a man often weak at the 
knee 

From taking o’ sommat more cheerful than 


tea), 
Who tranted, and moved people’s things. 


She cried, ‘‘ O pray pity me!’ naught would 
he hear ; 
Then with wild rainy eyes she obeyed. 
She chid when her love was for clinking off 
wi’ her; 
The passon was told, as the season drew near, 
To throw over pulpit the names of the pair 
As fitting one flesh to be made. 


The wedding-day dawned, and the morning 
drew on, 
The couple stood bridegroom and bride ; 
The evening was passed, and when midnight 
had gone 
The folks horned out ‘* God Save the King,” 
and anon 
To their home the pair gloomily hied. 


The lover, Sim Tankens, mourned heart-sick 
and drear 
To be thus of his darling deprived ; 
He roamed in the dark around field, mound, 
and mere, 
And, a’most without knowing it, found him- 
self near 
The house of the tranter, and now of his dear, 
Where the moving lights showed they’d 
arrived. 


The bride sought her chimmer so calm and so 
pale 
That a Northern had thought her resigned ; 
But to eyes that had seen her in seasons of 
weal— 
Like the white cloud of smoke, the red battle- 
field’s veil— 
That look told of havoc behind. 


The bridegroom yet loitered a beaker to drain, 
Then reeled to the linhay for more ; 
When the candle-snoff kindled the chaff from 
his grain, 
Flames sprout and rush upward wi’ might and 
wi’ main, 
And round beams, thatch, and chimley-tun 
roar. 


Young Sim in the distance aroused by the 
light, 
Through brimbles and underwood tears, 
Till he comes to the orchet, when slap in his 
sight, 
Beneath a bowed codlin-tree trimbling wi’ 
fright, 
Wi’ an old coat she’d found on a scarecrow 
bedight, 
His gentle young Barbara appears. 





Her form in these cold, mildewed tatters he 
views, 

Played about by the frolicsome breeze ; 
Her light-tripping totties, her ten little tooes, 
All bare and besprinkled wi’ fall’s chilly 

dews, 
While her great frightened eyes, through her 
ringlets so loose, 

Shone like stars through a tangle of trees. 


She eyed him; and, as when a weir-hatch is 
drawn, 
Her tears, penned by terror before, 
Wi’ a rushing of sobs in a torrent were strawn 
Till her power to pour ’em seemed wasted and 
gone 
From the heft of misfortune she bore. 


“O Sim! my own Sim, I must call ’ee—I will ! 
All the world have turned round on me so! 
Can you help her who loved ’ee, though acting 
so ill? 
Can you pity her misery—feel for her still ? 
When worse than her body so quivering and 
chill 
Is her heart in its winter of woe! 


“T think I could almost have borne it,” she 
said, 
“Had my griefs one by one come to hand: 
But ob, to be slave to an uncle for bread, 
And then, upon top o’ that, driven to wed, 
And then, upon top o’ that, burnt out o’ bed, 
Is more than my natur can stand!” 


Sim’s soul like a lion witliin him outsprung 
(Sim had a great soul when his feelings were 
wrung)— 
“* Feel for ee, dear Barbie?” he cried. 
Then his warm working-jacket about her he 
flung, 
Made a back, horsed her up, till behind him 
she clung: 
Like a chiel on a gypsy her figure uphung 
As the two sleeves before him he tied. 


Over piggeries, and mixens, and apples, and 
hay, 
They stumbled straight into the night ; 
And finding, at length, where a bridle-path 
lay, 
By dawn reached Sim’s mother’s—who, up 
with the day, 
In round, kindly spectacles glared every way 
To gather some clew to the sight. 


Then old Mis’ess Tankens she searched here 
and there 
For some closet—though fearing ’twas sin— 
Where Barbie could hide, and for clothes she 
could wear, 
A task hard enough with a creature so fair, 
Who, half scrammed to death, sat and cried in 
a chair 
To think what a stoor she was in. 


The loft, up the ladder, seemed safe; and all 
day 
In that hiding she laid her sweet limbs ; 
But most of the time in a terrible way, 
Well knowing that there’d be the piper to 


pay 
When ’twas found that, instead of the ele- 
ment’s prey, 
She was living in lodgings at Sim’s. 


** Where’s the tranter?’’ said men and boys; 
** Where can he be?” 
‘* Where’s the tranter?” said Barbie alone; 
** Wherever’s the tranter?’’ said everybod-y ; 
They sifted the dust of his perished roof-tree, 
And all they could find was a bone! 





Then the uncle cried, “‘ Lord, pray have mercy 
on me!” 
And in sorrow began to repent; 
But before ’twas complete, and till sure she 


was free, 

Barbie drew up her loft-ladder, tight turned 
her key 

(Sim handing in breakfast, and dinner, and 
tea)— 


Till the crabbéd man gied his consent. 


There was skimmity-riding with rout, shout, 
and flare 

In Weatherbury, Stokeham, and Windleton, 
ere 

They had proof of old Sweatley’s decay ; 

The Mellstock and Yalbury folk stood in a 
stare 

(The tranter owned houses and garden-ground 
there), 


;} But little did Sim or his Barbara care— 


For he took her to church the next day. 





SOME CURIOUS WILLS. 





HE making of a man’s last will and tes. 
tament is one of the most momentous 
acts of his life. No matter how frivolous or 
indifferent a man may be, he cannot but ree- 
ognize the gravity and responsibility of an act 
that will live after him, long after the hand 
that traced it has mingled with its kindred 
dust. It is then that men avail themselves 
of the best and sometimes the only oppor- 
tunity of declaring their mind to the world. 
They feel that, however much their acts or 
thoughts may have been ignored or spurned 
by an unfriendly or unwilling world, they 
will for once command attention when they 
pen their last thoughts and directions in a 
testament. Accordingly, we find many who 
have smarted by the world’s rebuffs, “ the 
proud man’s contumely,” or who have been 
victims of its injustice or disappointment, 
who now vent their opinions about men and 
things most freely and fully, railing some- 
times in a cynical manner at men’s profes- 
sions, practices, and pursuits, and leaving 
behind them a protestation against sham, 
against perfidy of friends, or against hollow- 
ness of pretension. 

As a phase of human nature, it cannot 
fail to prove interesting to examine a few of 
the remarkable and curious wills people have 
written. There we see the outcomings of 
their affections, the nature and objects of 
their antipathies, their opinions upon a va- 
riety of subjects, their idiosyncrasies, and 
their vagaries. 

Generally there are directions as to the 
place or manner of burial, as to be buried near 
a wife or some member of a family: in one case 
a testator directed that he should be buried 
between the graves of his first and second 
wives, without regard, it is supposed, to the 
opinion of either. Many limit the expenses 
of their burial and funeral - pageant ; and 
others totally forbid any display whatever. 
Thus, in the case of the will of Mr. Zimmer- 
man, proved in Doctors’ Commons, in 1840, 
there were directions for his funeral ; and he 
accompanied them with something like ® 
threat in case they were not carried out, He 
says: “No person is to attend my corpse 10 
the grave, nor is any funeral-bell to be rung, 
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and my desire is to be buried plainly and in 
adecent manner, and if this be not done, J 
will come again, that is, if I can.” 

The Countess-Dowager of Sandwich, in 
her will, written by herself at the age of 
eighty, which was proved in November, 1862, 
expresses her wish “to be buried decently 
and quietly—no undertakers’ frauds, or cheat- 
ing, no scarfs, hat-bands, or nonsense.” 

Mrs. Kitty Jenkyn Packe Reading, who 
died in 1870 abroad, desired her remains to 
be first put into a leaden coffin, then inclosed 
in a wooden coffin, and taken as freight to 
her residence, Branksome Tower, in England. 
And, foreseeing that the dimensions of the 
eutrance to her residence would not be suffi- 
cient to admit the corpse in this manner, she 
directed the window of one of the parlors to 
be taken out, in order to admit her remains. 

Not a few testators give directions as to 
the disposition of their remains after death. 
Thus, Mr. William Kensett, who died in Oc- 
tober, 1855, left his body to the directors of 
the Imperial Gas Company of London, to be 
placed in one of their retorts and consumed 
toashes. If not, he directed it to be buried 
in the family grave in St. John’s Wood Cem- 
eery, to assist in poisoning the neighbor- 
hood. Generally, the curious wills are home- 
made, but this of Mr. Kensett was made by a 
solicitor. 

But a far stranger direction than this was 
in the case of Morgan vs. Boys, reported in 
Taylor’s “ Medical Jurisprudence,” and which 
was brought under judicial decision. The 
testator devised his property to a stranger, 
and wholly disinherited his next of kin, and 
directed that his executors should “ cause 
some parts of his bowels to be converted 
into fiddle - strings, that others should be 
sublimed into smelling-salts, and that the 
remainder of his body should be vitrified into 
lenses for optical purposes.”’ In a letter at- 
tached to the will, the testator said: ‘“ The 


world may think this to be done in a spirit | 


af singularity or whim, but I have a mortal 
aversion to funeral-pomp, and I wish my body 
to be converted into purposes useful to man- 
kind.” The will was attacked on the ground 
of insanity; but it was shown that the tes- 
tator had conducted his affairs with great 
shrewdness and ability, that, so far from be- 
ing imbecile, he had always been regarded by 





his associates through life as a person of in- 
| weighing maturely and seriously all these 


disputable capacity. It was declared a valid 
vill, and, in the opinion of the judge who 
heard it, it was nothing more than eccentri- 
city. This would hardly be the decision of a 
court here at present. Many wills have been 


refused probate on the ground of a disgust- | 


ing fondness for brute animals. Taylor re- 
ports one case where the testatrix, an unmar- 
tied female, kept fourteen dogs of both sexes, 
"hich were provided with kennels in her 
drawing-room. In another case, a female, 
vho lived by herself, kept a multitude of 
‘ats, which were provided with regular meals, 
and furnished with plates and napkins. This 
Stange fondness for animals, in solitary fe- 
tales, is not altogether unusual, and there- 
fore cannot be regarded as any certain indi- 
cation of insanity. 

In June, 1828, the London papers re- 
torded the singular will of an English testa- 





tor, named Garland, containing the following 
clause : 


**T bequeath to my monkey, my dear and 
amusing Jacko, the sum of ten pounds ster- 
ling per annum, to be employed for his sole 
use and benefit; to my faithful dog Shock, 
and my well-beloved cat Tib, a pension of five 
pounds sterling ; and I desire that, in case of 
the death of either of the three, the lapsed 
pension shall pass to the other two, between 
whom it is to be equally divided. On the 
death of all three, the sum appropriated to 
this purpose shall become the property of my 
daughter Gertrude, to whom I give this prefer- 
ence among my children because of the large 
family she has, and the difficulty she finds in 
bringing them up.”’ 


It has been remarked that testators often 
speak their minds freely of others; and wives 
have not escaped the aspersions which are 
sometimes contained in a will. The ills and 
jars of domestic life may have borne so 
heavily on a man during bis lifetime, that 
they are vividly and painfully remembered 
at its close, when he is about to make his 
last declaration. Then, if he could never 
during lifetime have the final word, he cer- 
tainly thinks at last he has found an occa- 
sion to deprive his wife of her inalienable, 
prescriptive right, and turn the scale in his 
own favor. A man, at such a time, has been 
known to call his wife “ jealous, disaffection- 
ate, calumnious, repioachful, censorious,” in 
his will, and perpetuate his wife’s “ unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable fits of passion, vio- 
lence, and cruelty.” 

A person dying in London, 1791, provides 
for his wife as follows: 

“Seeing that I have had the misfortune to 
be married to the aforesaid Elizabeth, who, 
ever since our union, has tormented me in ev- 
ery possible way ; that, not content with mak- 
ing game of all my remonstrances, she has 
done all she could to render my life miserable ; 
that Heaven seems to have sent her into the 
world solely to drive me out of it; that the 
strength of Samson, the genius of Homer, the 
prudence of Augustus, the skill of Pyrrhus, 
the patience of Job, the philosophy of Socrates, 
the subtlety of Hannibal, the vigilance of Her- 
mogenes, would not suffice to subdue the per- 
versity of her character; that no power on 
earth can change her, seeing that we have lived 
apart during the last eight years, and that the 
only result has been the ruin of my son, whom 
she has corrupted and estranged from me— 


considerations, I have bequeathed, and 1 be- 
queath, to my said wife the sum of one shil- 
ling, to be paid unto her within six months 
after my death.” 


But the joys, the tender experiences, the 
mutua! good-will and affection of conjugal 
life, are not less sometimes happily remem- 
bered, and lovingly mentioned. Mr. Sharon 
Turner, the eminent author of “The History 
of the Anglo-Saxons” and other works, who 
died in 1847, delights thus to speak of his 
wife who was dead : 


“It is my comfort to have remembered that 
I have passed with her nearly forty-nine years 
of unabated affection and connubial happi- 
ness, and yet she is still living, as I earnestly 
hope, under her Saviour’s care in a superior 
state of being. . . . None of the portraits of 
my beloved wife give any adequate represen- 





tation of her beautiful face, nor of the sweet 
and intellectual expression of her living feat- 
ures and general countenance and character.” 


The care of testators in regard to their 
wives is very frequently evinced in a will 
with respect to some prohibition of marriage, 
whether out of consideration for the happi- 
ness of the widow, or of the probable hus- 
band, might be conjectured. 

This restraint is allowed by the law in 
this case, because of the interest which a 
man has in his wife remaining a widow. But 
what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander in this instance, for a wife has not 
the same privilege in prohibiting her husband 
remarrying. 

Husbands have exercised this right for a 
long time, and courts have supported it. 
Walter Frampton, Mayor of Bristol, who died 
on December 6, 1388, left his wife a very large 
property, but with this strict injunction : 


“Item: I desire that, in case the said Isa- 
bella shall remarry, and this matter can be 
proved, my executors shall consider them- 
selves bound to withhold from the aforesaid 
Isabella all the aforesaid legacies, and shall ex- 
pel her from all participation therein forever, 
making a triple proclamation of the same by 
sound of trumpet at the high cross.’’ 


An instance of a remarkable case of this 
sort occurred in Pennsylvania, and is report- 
ed in the tenth volume of “ The Pennsylvania 
State Reports” under the head of “ Com- 
monwealth vs. Stauffer,” p. 350. The case 
was brought before the court in connection 
with the will of Mr. William Geigley, and, as 
an example of curious foresight and exact- 
ness in a testator, together with an unusual 
sentimental effusion by a court in condemn- 
ing such a restraint upon marriage, it well 
deserves attention. The testator thus pro- 
vided in a clause of his will: 

“T will and bequeath to my loving wife, 
Susan Geigley, all my real and personal estate 
that Iam possessed of (with a few exceptions 
that I will afterward bequeath to my brother 
George), provided my wife remains a widow 
during her life. But, in case she should marry 
again, my will is she then shall leave the 
premises, and receive all the money and prop- 
erty she had of her own, or that 1 received of 
hers. . . . It is my will and desire that, if my 
wife remains a widow during her life on the 
premises, after her death all the money or 
property that I got or had of my wife’s shall 
be paid to her friends whomsoever she wills it 
to; and all the property belonging to me as 
my own at my death (not including my wife’s 
part) I will and bequeath to my father and 
mother, if living. But, if they are both de- 
ceased, my will is that my brother George 
Geigley and my sister Catharine Geigley shall 
have the whole of that part or share that was 
my own, to them, their heirs, and assigns, for- 
ever.”’ 


The wife married again, as would be very 
probable, and the surplus of the real estate 
went to the mother. On the first trial, the 
judge before whom the case was heard was 
shocked by this restraint imposed on his 
widow by the testator, and, as a piece of fine 
judicial argument, it is worthy of being 
quoted in these days of sober, matter-of-fact, 
prosaic decisions by courts. He concludes 
as follows, holding the condition void ; 
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“The principle of reproduction stands 
next in importance to its elder-born correla- 
tive, self-preservation, and is equally a funda- 
mental law of existence. It is the blessing 
which tempered with mercy the justice of ex- 
pulsion from paradise. It was impressed upon 
the human creation by a beneficent Providence 
to multiply the images of himself, and thus 
to promote his own glory and the happiness 
of his creatures. Not man alone, but the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdom are un- 
der an imperious necessity to obey its man- 
dates. From the lord of the forest to the 
monster of the deep—from the subtlety of the 
serpent to the innocence of the dove—from the 
celastic embrace of the mountain-kalmia to 
the descending fructification of the lily of the 
plain, all Nature bows submissively to this 
primeval law. Even the flowers which per- 
fume the air with their fragrance, and deco- 
rate the forests and fields with their hues, are 
but ‘ curtains to the nuptial bed.’ The prin- 
ciples of morality, the policy of the nation, 
the doctrines of the common law, the law of 
Nature and the law of God, unite in condemn- 
ing as void the condition attempted to be im- 
posed by this testator upon his widow.” 


Testators even venture to touch feminine 
attire ; for we find Mr. James Robbins, whose 
will was proved in London in October, 1864, 
declaring “ that, in the event of my dear wife 
not complying with my request to wear a 
widow's cap after my decease, and in the event 
of her marrying again, that then, and in both 
eases, the annuity which shall be payable 
out of my estate shall be twenty pounds per 
annum, and not thirty pounds.” As there 
was no definite time mentioned for the widow's 
cap to be worn, it is probable that Mrs. Rob- 
bins found it easy to comply with the letter 
of the request in her husband’s will, and yet 
indulge her own taste in the matter. In con- 
tradistinction to this was the will of Mr. Ed- 
ward Concanen, who died in 1868, in which 
he says: “And I do hereby bind my said 
wife that she do not after my decease offend 
artistic taste, or blazon the sacred feelings 
of her sweet and gentle nature, by the exhi- 
bition of a widow’s cap.” 

Testators are not permitted to restrain a 
first marriage. As an old writer says: “The 
law tolerates the restraint of a second mar- 
riage, but abhors any restraint of a first mar- 
riage.” 

Still, a certain restraint is permitted as 
to a person, a place, or age.: If a legacy be 
given to a person in case that he marries 
with the consent of certain persons named, 
and if after majority he marries, such legacy 
will be paid even if he marries without con- 
sent. 

This condition is only attached to a lega- 
cy by way of an idle threat, or in terrorem, as 
the legal phrase is, for the law will not favor 


such a restraint, for through whim, caprice, | 
or some other motive, the required consent | 


might not be given, and in this way the per- 
son would generally be restrained from marry- 
ing. There is this distinction, however, that 
in case the legacy be given over to another 
when the condition is broken, that other 
shall have the legacy, if the person to whom 
it was first given marries without consent. 
In this way testators have availed themselves 
of the opportunity, in bestowing their bounty 
by means of a will, to restrain the too eager 








propensity of a person rushing into wedlock, 
or marked their disapproval or approval of a 
certain person as a conjugal partner. 

In the following instance a testator must 
have had as much dislike to Scotchmen as 
Dr. Johnson had: 

In the case of Perrin vs. Lyon in the 
ninth volume of “ East’s Reports,” one J. P. 
devised real and personal estates to trustees 
to pay thereout an annuity to his wife for 
life, and out of the residue to pay sufficient 
for the maintenance, education, and support 
of his only daughter, until she should attain 
the age of twenty-one years or marry, and 
when she should attain the age of twenty-one 
or marry, then to her absolutely: but in case 
his daughter should die under age and un- 
married, then the estates to go to his wife 
for life; with a proviso that if either his 
wife or daughter should marry a Scotchman, 
then his wife or daughter so marrying should 
forfeit all benefit under his will; and the 
estates given to her should descend to such 
person or persons as would be entitled under 
his will in case his wife and daughter were 
dead. 

The daughter having married a Scotch- 
man, and died leaving a son, it was decided 
such son could not inherit the property, as 
the mother having broken the condition, she 
obtained no rights to the property. 

In another case a testator declared, if 
either Jane or Mary married into the fami- 
lies of Prudence or Resignation, and had a 
son, then he gave all his estate to such son; 
but if they did not so marry, then the estate 
was to go to A. Jane and Mary married, 
but were not prudent or resigned enough td 
marry into the aforesaid families, and A. 
claimed the estate; but the court held that 
during the lives of Jane and Mary the claim 
could not be determined, for one of them 
might afterward satisfy the condition {Ran- 
dal vs. Payne, 1 Brown Ch. C., 55). 

In a case in New York State before Chan- 
cellor Walworth, Bayeaux vs, Bayeaux, re- 
ported in the eighth volume of “ Paige’s Re- 
ports,” a testator in the fourth clause of his 
will provides: 

**] charge upon my children in every pos- 
sible case, and under all circumstances, never 
to make a matrimonial engagement, or bind 
themselves to any individuals by promise of 
marriage, without full parental approbation 
and consent, as it regards the favored indi- 





vidual. And while I consider it unjust as 
well as unwise for any parent to coerce or to 
attempt forcibly to induce a child to marry an | 
object it cannot love, so do I also deem it 
without any possible excuse on the part of the 
child to marry without the full consent of the | 
parents. And in the event of disobedience on 
the part of my child in this respect, my wish, 
desire, and intention is to cut that child off 
from any participation of the benefits arising 
from any property I may leave at my de- 
cease, of every kind and description what- 
ever.” 


This was declared ineffectual by the chan- 
cellor, who said that he could not form any 
opirion as to what disposition the testator 
intended to make of his property, and that 
the will must have been drawn by some per- 
son equally ignorant of legal language and 


, leadeth thereto. 





legal principles. 


The singularity of a testator’s mind is no. 
where so well evinced as in the conditions that 
may be annexed toa bequest. An example 
of this kind was given in the case of the his. 
torian Hume, who left in bis will a conditional 
legacy to his old friend Mr. Jobn Home, of 
Kilduff (who disliked port, and who contend. 
ed that “ Home” was the correct spelling of 
his own name and Hume’s). To him he left 
“ten dozen of my old claret at his choice, 
and one single bottle of that other liquor 
called port. I also leave him six dozen of 
port, provided that he attests under his hand, 
signed John Hume, that he has himself alone 
finished that bottle at two sittings. By this 
concession he will at once terminate the only 
two differences that ever arose between us 
concerning temporal affairs.” 

Some evince their religious antipathy, as 
in the case of the will of Hon. Araminta 
Monck Ridley, proved in April, 1869: 


“Tf any or either of my said children, 
either in my lifetime, or at any time after my 
decease, shall become or shall marry a Ro- 
man Catholic, or shall join or enter any ritu- 
alistic brotherhood or sisterhood, then or in 
any of the said cases, the several provisions, 
whether original, substitutive, or accruing, 
hereby made for the benefit of such child or 
children, shall cease and determine, and be- 
come absolutely void.” 


The chagrin of a spirit sorely vexed with 
the disappointments of life, or troubled with 
the shallow pretenses of the world, or bur- 
dened with the thoughts of its own failure, 
finds expression in the following curious 
document penned by an Earl of Pembroke, 
who lived during the political turmoils of the 
seventeenth century. The will is filed in 
Doctors’ Commons, in London, and is prob- 
ably as unique a document of the kind as 
was ever filed. It is as follows: 


“T, Philip, V. Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, being as I am assured of unsound 
health, but of sound memory, as I well remem- 
ber me that five years ago I did give my 
vote for the dispatching of old Canterbury, 
neither have I forgotten that I did see my 
king upon the scaffold; yet as it is said that 
death doth evei. now pursue me, and more- 
over as it is yet further said that it is my 
practice to yield under coercion, I now make 
my last will and testament. 

““Imprimis: As for my soul, I do confess I 
have often heard men speak of the soul, but 
what may be these same souls, or what their 
destination, God knoweth; for myself, I know 
not. Men have likewise talked to me of 
another world which I have never visited ; nor 
do I know even an inch of the ground that 
When the king was reign- 
ing, I did make my son wear a surplice, being 
desirous that he should become a bishop; and, 
for myself, I did follow the religion of my 
master ; then came the Scotch who made me 
Presbyterian, but, since the time of Crom- 
well, I have become an Independent. These 
are, methinks, the three principal religions of 
the kingdom. If any one of the three cam 
save a soul, I desire they will return it to him 
who gave it to me. : 

“Item: I give my body, for it is plain I 
cannot keep it, as you see the chirurgeons are 
tearing it to pieces. Bury me, therefore: I 
hold lands and churches enough for that. 
Above all, put not my body beneath the 
church-porch, for I am, after all, a man of 
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birth, and I would not that I should be in- 
terred there where Colonel Pride was born. 

“Item : I will have no monument, for then I 
must needs have an epitaph, and verses over 
my carcass. During my life I had enough of 
these. 

“Item: I desire that my dogs may be shared 
among all the members of the Council of State. 
With regard to them, I have been all things to 
all men; sometimes went I with the peers, 
sometimes with the commons. I hope, there- 
fore, they will not suffer my poor curs to 
want. 

“Item: I give my two best saddle-horses 
to the Earl of Denbigh, whose legs, methinks, 
must soon begin to fail him. As regards my 
other horses, f bequeath them to Lord Fairfax 
that, when Cromwell and his council take away 
his commission, he may still have some horse 
to command, 

“Item: I give all my wild beasts to the 
Earl of Salisbury, being very sure that he will 
preserve them, seeing that he refused the king 
adoe out of his park. 

“Item: I bequeath my chaplain to the 
Earl of Stamford, seeing he has never had one 
in his employ, having never known any other 
than his son, my Lord Grey, who, being at 
the same time spiritual and carnal, will engen- 
der more than one monster. 

“Item: I give nothing to my Lord Saye, 
and I do make him this legacy willingly, be- 
cause I know that he will faithfully distribute 
it unto the poor. 

“Ttem: Seeing that I do menace a certain 
Henry Mildmay, but did not thrash him, I do 
leave the sum of fifty pounds sterling to the 
lackey that shall pay unto him my debt. 

“Item: I should have given to the author 
of the libel on women entitled ‘ News of the 
Exchange,’ threepence, to invent a yet more 
scurrilous mode of maligning; but, seeing 
that he insulteth and slandereth I know not 
how many honest persons, I commit the office 
of paying him to the same lackey who under- 
taketh the arrears of Henry Mildmay. He will 
teach him to distinguish between honorable 
women and disreputable. 

“Item: I give to the Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell one of my words, the which he must 
want, seeing that he hath never kept any of 
his own. 

“Ttem: I give to the wealthy citizens of 
London, and likewise to the Presbyterians 
and nobility, notice to look to their skins, for, 
by order of the state, the garrison of White- 
hall has provided itself with poniards, and 
useth dark lanterns in the place of candles. 

“Ttem: I give up the ghost.” 


Probably the most ambitious and the 
most extraordinary scheme ever devised by 
will was that of Peter Thellusson, reported 
in the fourth volume of “ Vesey’s Reports.” 
Mr. Thellusson was of Swiss parentage, had 
settled in England at an early age, and, 
on a foundation of ten thousand pounds, 
mised the princely fortune that threatened, 
in its ascending greatness, the liberty of the 
kingdom. In his will, made in 1797, he left 
ill his property in trust to be accumulated 
during the lifetime of his three sons, of their 
thildren, and any grandchildren of his sons 
vho might be living at his decease. During 
the lives of all these, and the survivor of 
them, the estate was to be kept in trust, and 
its income invested in landed property, and 
the death of the last survivor to be di- 
tided into three equal parts, to be given to 
the eldest male descendant of each of his 











three sons; if the descendants of two were 
dead, then to the sole living descendant. 
The property sought to be accumulated was 
six hundred thousand pounds, an immense 
fortune at that day. 

The trusts of this will attracted wide and 
anxious attention on all sides. No similar 
instance had been known of a testator for- 
getting the claims of kindred, the demands of 
charity, or the ties of friendship, to build up 
a mighty fortune to found a family that 
should bear his name to distant posterity. 
The children brought an action to declare 
the trusts invalid. The most eminent coun- 
sel of the time were engaged; the public 
looked on, while the case went through the 
courts, with deep interest ; for, if a man of 
considerable wealth could, under Jegal rules, 
thus tie up his property for generations, a 
large and enormous part of the capital of the 
country would be rendered unproductive. If 
the accumulation went on for seventy-five 
years, as was quite possible, it was calculated 
that the fund would amount to twenty-nine 
million pounds, a fortune larger than any 
known in Europe at that time. 

Lord Loughborough, before whom the case 
was tried, endeavored to declare such an ac- 
cumulation void; but, under the law as it 
then stood, he was compelled to support the 
trusts, and declared them valid. But so 
great did he think the danger of permitting 
a man to suspend the alienation of his prop- 
erty, and order its accumulation, that he in- 
troduced, in 1800, an act forbidding accumu- 
lation longer than twenty-one years, or dur- 
ing the life of the maker of the will. 

The fears of the public have not been re- 
alized, for the expense of litigation, the fees 
of court, the commissions, etc., have been so 
heavy that, as is usual in such cases, when 
large estates get into the grist-mill of the 
lawyers, they are ground exceedingly fine ; 
and, in 1835, the property had but slightly 


‘inereased in value. 


The will of General Kosciusko was brought 
before the United States Supreme Court i 
1852, and is interesting as bringing up some 
incidents connected with our Revolutionary 
struggle, and the eminent persons who par- 
ticipated in it. It is reported in Fourteenth 
Howard, 350. Kosciusko made four wills— 
one in the United States, in 1798; the second 
at Paris, in 1806; and the last two in 1816 
and 1817, while sojourning in Switzerland. 

He came here in 1776, and joined our 
army as a volunteer, and participated in the 
various events of the Revolution, and at its 
close he retired with the rank of brigadier- 
general, poorer than when he came, and a 
creditor of our government for his military 
pay. He left, to participate in the heroic 
struggle of his native land, and in 1799 Con- 
gress passed an act allowing him interest from 
1793, on his military certificate (by which 
he became entitled to $12,499.63), to 1798. 
This sum was placed for his account under 
the management of Jefferson, to whom he 
wrote that he willed it to be used toward the 
purchase of young negroes who were to be 
educated and emancipated. This was the dis- 
position made by his will of 1798. In the 
third will, of 1816, made in Switzerland, there 
was the usual clause revoking his two pre- 





vious wills; and, of course, the disposition 
of this fund invested here failed. By a clause 
in the last will, of 1817, he used these words: 
“Je légue mes effets, ma voiture et mon 
cheval y compris 4 Madame et 4 Monsieur 
Zavier Zeltner, les hommes ci-dessus.” It 
was claimed that under this clause, by the 
use of the term “ mes effets,” all his personal 
property, wherever situated, went to the per- 
sons named as residuary legatees ; while, on 
the other hand, it was claimed that such an 
expression, being limited by the words that 
followed, was to be taken as meaning such 
effects as he had then about his person, and 
that, therefore, as to the fund in the United 
States, he died intestate, and the descendants 
of his sisters were entitled toit. This last 
was the decision of the court, Justice Wayne 
delivering the opinion of the court. It was 
decided that as to this fund, which now 
amounted to a considerable sum, he died in- 
testate, and, being for upward of fifteen 
years before his death domiciled in France, 
the distribution of it should take place in ac- 
cordance with the law of that country. 

The privilege of being allowed to speak 
one’s mind to posterity is one that cannot 
be easily given up, even if a person has no 
worldy goods to dispose of. It gives to a man 
a sense of importance when he can enter his 
thoughts, his wishes, or his opinions, in a 
document that is invested, in point of law, 
and by. long-observed custom, with a certain 
attention and solemnity. The will of Daniel 
Martinett, an officer of the East Company’s 
service, illustrates this very well. Dying 
very poor, this singular fellow bequeathed 
his debts to the Governor of Bengal, who 
generously accepted the equivocal legacy. 
We hardly know whether to admire more the 
sang-froid of the testator, or the bonhomie of 
the legatee. 

The wills of some persons often have a 
didactic character, especially of those whose 
position in life entitled them to speak with 
influence and impressiveness. The will of 
Saladin is an example of this kind, who or- 
dered, first, that considerable sums should be 
distributed to Mussulmans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians, in order that the priests of the three 
religions might implore the mercy of God for 
him; next, he commanded that the shirt or 
tunic he should be wearing at the time of his 
death should be carried on the end of a spear 
throughout the whole camp, and at the head 
of his army, and that the soldier who bore 
it should pause at intervals and say aloud: 
“ Behold all that remains of the Sultan Sa- 
ladin!” 

Joun PRoFFatt. 





HER PRISON. 


(A LOVER’S CONCEIT.) 


Y heart’s her prison ; roses climb 
And clasp it, evermore ; 
They fear no winds, no wintry time— 
May guards the enchanted door. 


The windows, roses, why embrace, 
With arms of fragrance bound ? 
From every window looks her face— 

We roses wreathe it round. 


Joun James Piatt. 
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UR readers will find elsewhere in this 
number of the Journat Mrs. Howland’s 
reply to our comments on her proposition for 
the establishment of science-schools by the 
government. We give a place to the article 
because the subject is an important one; but 
we deny altogether the claim set up by Mrs. 
Howland that she has a right to be heard 
through our columns in defense of her propo- 
sition. We are under no obligations to give 
persons space for the defense or the ventila- 
tion of their theories. Any errors of fact that 
we may make we are in duty bound to cor- 
rect; but this Journat is a medium only for 
the publicity of such opinions or such argu- 
ments as we may elect to give to the public. 
No one is justified in claiming access to our 
columns as a right, excepting for the correc- 
tion of an error injurious to him. If we 
were under obligations to give place to the 
arguments of everbody who differed from us, 
we should have to multiply the size of the 
Journat many fold. 

From the earliest times poets and philos- 
ophers have busied themselves in imagining 
Utopian societies, in which wise and pater- 
nal rulers have administered just laws, en- 
forced moral living, trained the public taste, 
and controlled unruly impulses. Nothing is 
easier than to imagine what government 
ought to do to bring about general security 
and felicity, and almost everybody is quite 
sure he has just the panacea that will secure 
the desired ends. It is moral education, says 
one; it is the building of churches, thinks 
another; it is scientific training, urges a 
third ; it is @sthetic culture, say some; it is 
a wise looking after affairs generally, affirm 
the rest; and each advocate draws a very 
charming picture of the happy results of his 
special device. We also havea hobby. We 
think that industrial or technical schools 
would be highly beneficial, would act direct- 
ly upon production, which is the source of all 
wealth, would elevate labor, would confer pow- 
er and happiness upon the great mass of the 
people. But convinced of this as we are—we 
cannot now enter upon arguments as to the 
merit of our plun—we have no idea of run- 
ning to Albany or to Washington to ask the 
government to carry it out. We reflect that 
technical education ought to grow out of 
the inclinations and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and not be thrust upon them by an ex- 
ternal force; and, for other reasons often 
given, we do not believe that Congress or 
the Legislature ought to attempt any such 
scheme. 

Delightful as the Utopian pictures are 
that people persist in imagining the state 
competent to bring about, it is clear to 








those who study the facts of the past 
that these dreams of the poets cannot be 
realized. If power were always wise, always 
just, always master of the situation, it is 
easy to see how it could interfere in affairs 
to great advantage. The very ideal of a 
perfect government is an authority some- 
where that can suppress evil, regulate disor- 
ders, and advance all the interests of society. 
It is this ideal that certain dreamers are 
seeking; but so long as human nature is 
what it is, every attempt on the part of rulers 
to bring this ideal about will fail—just as 
they have always failed, sweeping the tide of 
civilization from rather than toward the de- 
sired goal, 

This has not been because men are wicked, 
but because the task is beyond human power. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Buckle that the mis- 
taken zeal of good rulers has wrought more 
mischief in the world than the evil designs 
of bad men. The interests of society form 
wonderfully intricate and complicated ma- 
chinery, each part dependent upon and inter- 
locked with all other parts, and no skill that 
ever yet guided the affairs of a country 
has interfered to adjust this machinery with- 
out throwing it out of balance and harmony. 
In the whole long history of the world just 
to the extent that the state has stepped be- 
yond the simple functions of a police, to that 
extent has it disturbed and obstructed the 
working of the social machinery. Trade and 
commerce have not been protected by the 
devices of government to protect them ; liter- 
ature, science, and the arts, have flourished 
best in the end when free from the august 
patronage of the state, however much they 
may have seemed to have temporarily gained 
thereby. 

It is upon these broad principles that we 
rest our opposition to state interposition. We 
do not deny that science-schools, art-schools, 
music-schools, industrial schools, are all ad- 
mirable things. We can conceive of hun- 
dreds of other admirable things. We can, 
indeed, indulge like other people in glowing 
dreams of political millenniums, All argu- 
ments that go to show what choice results 
will flow from the judicious administration 
of power are very captivating, plausible, and 
to some people entirely convincing ; but our 
distrusts are derived from the study of his- 
torical facts, from the practical working of 
schemes to confer benefit by arbitrary dicta, 
and hence we hold steadfastly to the idea 
that altogether the best ideal of the state is 
that which permits the.largest possible indi- 
vidual freedom—which simply guarantees to 
each citizen every right not inconsistent with 
the rights of everybody else, and does no more. 
And we think that as a whole our civilization 
will advance more swiftly and surely by the 
unaided and untrammeled operation of the 





energies of the people than by governmental 
fostering; and that even while state educa. 
tion is in itself harmless, it establishes a pre. 
cedent of governmental interposition by which 
innumerable other offices are forced upon the 
state, to the detriment of the general welfare, 





Tue disposition in some quarters to laugh 
at Mr. Grant White’s article in the last Gal. 
azy seems to us unfair. One may be amused 
at finding a certain form of mental aberration 
dignified by a high-sounding Greek word, but 
Mr. Grant confesses that he would have pre. 
ferred to “heterophemy” a simpler phrase 
had he been able to find one. Perhaps some 
of our readers are ignorant of the article in 
question, and are wondering what “ heter. 
ophemy” can mean. Mr. White, in a preced- 
ing article, while writing something about 
metric measures, had casually mentioned that 
“two gills make one pint,’ whereupon a 
general laugh went up. The article entitled 
“ Heterophemy”’ is the reply to his critics, 
in which the learned writer asserts that he 
knows as well as anybody else how many 
gills make a pint, and that his error is to be 
described as “ heterophemy,” that is, an ac- 
tion of the brain which takes place without 
the volition of the individual, a form of what 
physiological psychologists call unconscious 
cerebration. Mr. White’s explanation of this 
phenomenon is as follows: 


“The blunder which I committed and 
which I have in mind is the blunder of the 
world at large, the daily mental aberration of 
the human race. That error consists in think- 
ing one thing and speaking or writing an- 
other. There is no inaccuracy of information, 
no confusion of thought, no forgetting, even 
fora moment. The speaker or writer has 
perfect knowledge, thinks clearly, remembers 
exactly, and yet utters precisely what he does 
not mean. Everybody must have noticed this 
more or less in others and in himself, and 
yet so very strange a mode of mental action 
has passed thus far, I believe, without any 
remark whatever. It is of course more com- 
monly manifested in speech than in writing; 
but it is very frequent in the latter; and to 
it is due the fact (for it is a fact) that writers 
often fail to correct errors of statement when 
they read their own proofs; the reason being’ 
that they read one thing from the eyes out- 
ward, and think another. The proof of the 
article throws the writer by association into 
the same vein of thought and temper of mind 
in which he was when he wrote it, and the 
error that he unconsciously made when he 
wrote passes undetected before his eyes. J ust 
so an accountant, if he makes an error, 8 
likely to repeat it on going over his calcula- 
tion; for which reason he reverses or i 
some way changes his procedure. Hence #t 
is that the services of a good professional 
proof-reader are indispensable when accu 
racy is desired. His value is not so much ip 
his extended and exact information (although 
he frequently has it) as in his fresh eye, his 
habit of minute accuracy, and last,.not least 
his unacquaintance with what the author has 
written, For even he sometimes fails to de 
tect errors when the subject is a very famil 
iar one to him. 
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“A necessary condition of this strange 
mode of mental action seems to be perfect 
acquaintance with the fact as to which the er- 
roneous assertion is made, For some years 
past I have given this subject such a degree 
of attention as I was able to give it incident- 
ally, and according to my observation this 
discrepancy of thought and utterance takes 
place only when the occasion of it is so fa- 
miliar, or is so clearly in mind, that the 
speaker or writer could not be reasonably 
supposed to forget it even fora moment. An- 
other incident of its manifestation is that the 
assertion made is most often not merely some- 
thing that the speaker or writer does not mean 
tosay, but its very reverse, or at least some- 
thing notably at variance with his purpose. 
For this reason I have called it heterophemy, 
which means merely the speaking otherwise, 
and which has relations to and illustrations in 
heerodoxy, heterogeneous, and heteroclite. I go 
unwillingly to Greek for a compound name 
descriptive of this mental phenomenon, and 
would gladly see my word displaced by a 
good English word, which I have vainly tried 
toform. Heterophemy of course gives us het- 
erophemize and heterophemist.”’ 

Mr. White gives, among many striking 
examples of the class of errors he has de- 
scribed, an instance from Alison, who, in 
enumerating in his “ History of Europe” the 
pall-bearers at the funeral of Wellington, 
transformed the name of Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land into that of Sir Peregrine Pickle—the 
hero of one of Smollett’s novels—and nei- 
ther the historian nor the proof-reader de- 
tected the error, nor was it discovered until 
after the volume was published. It is clear 
that this blunder arose from an association 
of ideas prompted by the identity of the 
Christian cognomen in the two names, the 
author writing Pickle when all the time he 
knew that Maitland was the word, and in 
correcting the proof read what ought to have 
been written. Errors of this kind are so 
common with writers that it is difficult to 
understand why Mr. White’s article has met 
with so much derision, Have these sneering 
critics never committed mistakes of this 
kind? They may have not, but we have; and 
%0 have many of the ladies and gentlemen 
tho contribute to the pages of the Journat. 


usual in the British official as to be touch- 
ing, he refrains from the harrowing details 
of what he knows, lest he should rend the 
public heart in their recital. The small part 
that he tells, however, is bad enough in all 
conscience, and well merits the serious at- 
tention of that vague power which Dickens 
described collectively as “my lords and gen- 
tlemen and honorable boards.” The in- 
spector’s investigations having led him into 
the manufacturing district, gloomily but vera- 
ciously called “ the Black Country,” he found 
women there hard at work upon nail and 
chain manufacturing. This, it need scarcely 
be told, is one of the most exhausting and 
physically difficult of human labors. The toil 
spent on the forging of large nails requires 
strong muscles and tough bodies. But there 
in the Black Country young women and old, 
women who are single and women who are 
married, are bound in a slavery which com- 
pels them to this work all day, and often into 
the night, for the very lowest grade of wages. 

Nor is this the worst. While the women 
thus wear themselves out, their husbands 
idle, and drink, and spend the poor creatures’ 
desperately gained earnings in the taverns. 
The young men have a way of looking out 
for strong, healthy wives, with this very pur- 
If they can win the heart of a 
“likely girl” by such rude blandishments as 
they are masters of, they are made for life. 
For them are the tavern and the skittle- 
ground, for their wives the merciless and 
eternal forge. Then if children come, they 
must perforce be left to wander ragged about 
the dingy founderies, and drift in grimy 
shoals on toward a very dark and dreary 
puberty. Ten hours a day is the ordinary 
time of labor for these women ; and they get 
eight shillings—two dollars—a week! But 
they have to purchase their own forging fuel, 
and rent their own stalls to work at; these 
expenses reduce their wages by three shil- 


pose in view. 


lings. Their net gain, therefore, is a pitiful 
five shillings a week—and this must suffice 
for food, for lodging, for clothing, for nurses, 








These errors are commonly detected in time, 
tither by the proof-readers or by ourselves, 
but occasionally one slips by us all and gets 
before the public. We, therefore, instead of 
finding in the Galaxy article food for derisive 
laughter, confess that we are entitled to a 
place in the list of blunderers cited by Mr. 
White, and are glad to see the strange and 
often embarrassing phenomenon philosophic- 
tly considered and expounded. 





Truty that isa sad and shocking story 
"hich has just been told the English public 
by one of the factory-inspectors. He frank- 
yadmits, too, that his story is not a tithe 
of the truth about the employment of wom- | 
and children; with a tenderness so un- | 








for doctors, and for the husband’s low com- 
fort at the public-house. 

These wretched slaves — for they are 
surely not a whit better—are “ bossed” by 
gangs of “factors” and “ foggers”” who 
would not for a moment bear comparison 
for gentleness with the very worst specimens 
of Southern overseers in slave-holding days. 
They are generally as hard as the iron that is 
forged into nails, and as merciless as human 
machines, paid to have no hearts, usually are. 
We have heard much of the bad condition 
of English factory operatives; but we are 
inclined to think that the story of the female 
nail-makers of the Black Country is the 
worst yet told. It almost excites a smile to 
see the device of a London paper for effect- 





ing a reform in this state of things. No re. 
liance is placed on the effect of the harrow- 
ing story to rouse legislative indignation and 
remedy; but “my lords and gentlemen ” are 
appealed to on the ground that the women, 
being weak, make weak chains and poor 
nails, which, used in the chain-cables and 
ships of the government, are likely to pro- 
duce loss and disaster. Official pity, this 
journal evidently thinks, is not to be relied 
on; but the official anxiety not to be found 
wanting in efficiency may at least be trusted, 





Tue proper treatment of the insane, and 
especially of insane criminals, is still a by no 
means wholly-solved problem. Medical sci- 
ence has not yet succeeded in so minutely 
analyzing the operations and diseases of the 
brain as to give uniform and authoritative 
testimony in courts of justice in regard to 
them; for in almost every case wherein it is 
important to determine the conscious re- 
sponsibility of an accused person, the doc- 
tors disagree as strenuously as in other 
branches of their profession. A Scotch 
physician of eminence has recently urged 
that the law should so recognize degrees in 
insanity as to apportion punishments or re- 
straints according to each degree. Some 
crazy people, he boldly affirms, are too 
crazy to be hanged, but not too crazy to be 
consigned to penal labor and to the flogging- 
post. It need scarcely be said that at pres- 
ent the law only draws the line at the point 
of moral responsibility. If the criminal is 
sane enough to know the wickedness of 
what he is doing, punishment accordingly 
inexorably follows. If he is not, he is ac- 
quitted of all punishment whatever, although 
not perhaps of all restraint whatever. There 
is very likely something sound in the Scotch 
doctor’s proposition ; for it has at least come 
to be admitted that insanity is of infinite 
degrees and shades, and that cases of mono- 
mania are no less common than cases of 
minds wholly and irredeemably overthrown. 
The inference, therefore, is that many who 
are of partially diseased brain may commit 
crimes, being conscious that they are doing 
so; and these ought surely to be punished. 


| The difficulty lies in the scientific imperfec- 


tion, which is yet unable to determine the 
degrees of insanity with that amount of ac- 
curacy which would enable them to be in- 
corporated in a precise code of criminal ju- 
risprudence. At present, insanity is often 
adopted as a convenient defense when none 
other is possible, and this is principally dan- 
gerous in the facility offered to. it by the con- 
tradictory evidence of even the best medical 
men. Undoubtedly partially insane men 
sometimes go scot-free after committing 
crimes for which their insanity does not ren- 


der them irresponsible. This is a necessary 
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evil, to be remedied only by further and pa- 
tient scrutiny into the causes, action, and ef- 
fects, of diseases of the brain. 





Witerary, 

HE fourth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s “ Na- 

tive Races of the Pacific States” * is 
devoted to Antiquities, and, besides present- 
ing a detailed description of all material 
relics of the past discovered within the ter- 
ritory falling properly within the limits of 
his work, gives a general view of the corre- 
sponding remains in South America and the 
eastern portion of the United States. It is 
worthy of notice that here, for the first time, 
the pathway which Mr. Bancroft marked out 
for himself in the beginning leads him over 
ground that has been more or less thoroughly 
worked by his predecessors; and it is, per- 
haps, the best possible evidence, both of the 
value of his plan and of the excellence of its 
execution, that, in spite of the charm of per- 
sonal experience and adventure possessed by 
the works of Stephens and Catherwood, 
Squier, Norman, Charnay, Waldeck, and oth- 
ers, this volume will at once be accepted as by 
far the best, the most complete, and the most 
trustworthy treatise on American antiqui- 
ties that has ever been published. It is en- 
titled to this position for two reasons, one of 
which will be mentioned further along in our 
notice; the other and most important is that 
it is encylopedic in scope, embodying the re- 
searches and observatioes, not of one trav- 
eler, but of five hundred, and combining in a 
single panoramic view the whole vast net- 
work of monumental relics left by the abo- 
rigines of our entire continent. These re- 
searches, moreover, are not given in a sum- 
mary or condensed, and therefore incomplete, 
form, but are reproduced, so far as facts 
and results are concerned, in full; so that 
Mr. Bancroft’s description of Copan, for in- 
stance, or Uxmal, or Chichen, or Palenque, is 
far more complete than that of any other 
writer whatever. It is also more trustworthy; 
for, by careful study and comparison of infor- 
mation drawn from all available sources, the 
witnesses mutually corroborating or correct- 
ing one another’s statements, the author has 
probably arrived in each case practically at 
the truth. The task must have been most 
laborious; and we can well believe that, 
“though necessarily, to a great extent, a 
compilation, the volume is none the less the 
result of hard and long-continued study.” 
But Mr. Bancroft does not exaggerate the 
value of his work to the student of arche- 
ology or ethnology when he comes to sum 
up results in one of the later chapters : 





“T have gone,” he says, “‘ over the whole 
extent of the Pacific States, from the south- 
ern isthmus to Behring Strait, carefully ex- 
amining, so far as written records could en- 
able me to do so, every foot of this broad 
territory, in search of the handiwork of its 
aboriginal inhabitants. Practically I have 








* The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. 
IV. Antiquities. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1875. 











| written on the subject. 


given in the preceding pages all that has been 
written on the subject. Before a perfect ac- 
count of all that the native races left can be 
written, before the material relics can reveal 
all they have to tell about the peoples whose 
work they are, a long and patient work of 
exploration and study must be performed— 
a work hardly commenced yet even in the 
thickly-populated centres of Old-World learn- 
ing, and still less advanced naturally in the 
broad, new fields and forests of the Far West. 
In this volume the general reader may find an 
accurate and comprehensive, if not a very fas- 
cinating, picture of all that aboriginal art has 
produced; the student of ethnological topics 
may found his theories on all that is known 
respecting any particular monument here 
spread before him, rather than on a partial 
knowledge derived by long study from the ac- 
counts in works to which he has access, con- 
tradicted, very likely, in other works not con- 
sulted—and many a writer has subjected him- 
self to ridicule by resting ah important part 
of his favorite theory on a discovery by 
Smith, which has been proved an error or a 
hoax by Jones and Brown; the antiquarian 
student may save himself some years of hard 
labor in searching between five hundred and 
a thousand volumes for information to which 
he is here guided directly, even if he be un- 
willing to take his information at second hand ; 
and, finally, the explorer who proposes to ex- 
amine a certain section of the country may ac- 
quaint himself, by a few hours’ reading, with 
all that previous explorers have done or failed 
to do, and by having his attention specially 
called to their work will be able to correct 
their errors and supply what they have neg- 
lected.” 


But little need be added to the foregoing 
description of the scope of the work; and 
Mr. Bancroft’s literary methods and style 
have already been sufficiently indicated in 
our notices of previous volumes. One feat- 
ure of the present volume which calls for 
special mention are the notes, which furnish 
a copious and continuous commentary on the 
text, scarcely less interesting, even to the 
general reader, than the text itself. These 
notes give full references to and quotations 
from all the authorities consulted, thus sup- 
plying a complete index to all that has been 
They contain, also, 
bibliographical notices and historical details 
of the discovery and successive explorations 
of each ruin, critical discussiohs on dis- 
puted points, hints as to the relative accuracy 
and trustworthiness of different authors, and 
other information of great interest and val- 
ue. Of eourse no clear idea of architectural 
remains or other material relics could be con- 
veyed without pictures; and accordingly the 
volume contains numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding a general map of the entire region, 
plans and charts, ground-plans and eleva- 
tions of important edifices, and pictures of 
sculpture and other decorations, idols, imple- 
ments, ornaments, and hieroglyphics. “Of 
the cuts employed,” says Mr. Bancroft, 
“many are the originals taken from the pub- 
lished works of explorers, particularly of 
Messrs. Stephens and Squier, with their per- 
mission, . . . Where such originals could not 


be obtained I have made accurate copies of 
drawings earefully selected from what I have 
deemed the best authorities, always with a 
view to give the clearest possible idea of the 








objects described, and with no attempt at 
mere pictorial embellishment,” 

Our seeond reason for ascribing a pre. 
eminent value to this treatise on American 
antiquities is its conservative tone and the 
scrupulous consistency with which its author 
adheres to the recorded facts. Even if it 
had no other merit, Mr. Bancroft’s work 
would be invaluable as an antidote to the wild 
guesses of speculative theorists which have 
hitherto almost monopolized American arche. 
ological discusion; and his habit of exam. 
ining every thing by “the cold, white light 
of reason” gives us good reason to hope that 
in his forthcoming fifth volume—which is to 
deal with traditional and written archeology 
—we shall at last learn precisely how much 
and how little we actually know concerning 
those mysterious peoples whose civilizations 
preceded our own on the North American 
Continent. 


A very charming story, which ought to 
have been noticed earlier, is “ One Summer” 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.). Even the 
word “charming” hardly expresses with suf. 
ficient emphasis the pleasure we have taken 
in reading it; it is simply delightful, unique 
in method and manner, and with a peculiarly 
piquant flavor of humorous observatiou. The 
plot, indeed, is commonplace: a city young 
lady meets a city gentleman while summering 
in a New England village, with results dear to 
the heart of novel writers and readers. But 
here ends whatever of commonplaceness the 
story contains ; the action is rapid and dra- 
matic, the incidents fresh and appropriate 
and vividly narrated, and the character-draw- 
ing exceedingly good. The character-drawing 
is the strong point of the book, and marks it 
as a work of genuine promise ; for, though 
the entire canvas is small—too small to ed- 
mit of elaboration—the several dramatis per- 
sone stand forth with the distinctness of in- 
dividual portraits. Philip Ogden, for exam- 
ple, who acts the difficult part of hero, is of 
a type rare in fiction—a man who is a gentle- 
man without being “ knightly,” and intelli- 
gent without being priggish. His début into 
the narrative occurs under rather awkward 
circumstances ; but he advances steadily in 
the reader’s estimation until before the close 
we are disposed to take his part even against 
that most perversely-fascinating of recent 
heroines, “Leigh” herself. Tom, too, aud 
Hetty, the irrepressible young married couple, 
are cleverly drawn and amusing, though they 
rather tend to keep one’s teeth on edge with 
the persistence and brilliancy of their repar 
tees. The author’s masterpiece, however, it 
the portrait of Jimmie Holbrook, familiarly 
known as “Gem.”" The Small Boy is not u- 
known in literature, and no one can deny his 
charms who has read Dickens’s “ Martin Chur 
zlewit;” but in the person of “Gem” her 
ceives his apotheosis. It is not possible that 
he should ever be made more purely and ut 
terly delightful. Before our acquaintance 
with “Gem.” has ripened into what may be 
called intimacy, his very name on the printed 
page calls up a smile, half humorous, b 
tender; and, when the exigencies of the love 
making consign him to the sick-bed, the stor? 
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itself goes into comparative eclipse, and nev- 
er quite recovers its original vigor. 

It would be very easy to find faults in 
“One Summer” — faults of structure and 
faults of style. It is quite certain, for in- 
stance, that the author never met in real life 

rsons quite so uniformly well-informed, 
ready-witted, and brilliant, as are all the so- 
cially-respectable (meaning the city) person- 
ages in her little drama; nor, on the other 
hand, a family quite so outrageously crude as 
the Holbrooks. Our own observation is, that 
the young men and women of well-to-do New 
England farmer-families are, on the whole, 
quite as well educated and about as well in- 
formed as their brothers and sisters of the 
cities; and surely the young ladies of such 
families are cruelly libeled in the person of 
silly Jane M’ria. The style, too, is overload- 
ed with, and almost smothered under, a su- 
perabundance of quotations. A very fair 
collection of “elegant extracts” might be 
culled from the by no means numerous pages 
of “One Summer” alone; and the reader 
has to keep his eye constantly upon the quo- 
tation-marks in order to know whether the 
author is speaking in her own proper person, 
or merely appropriating the words of anoth- 
er. There is the less excuse for this in the 
present case because the author’s own natu- 
ral style is exceptionally vivid, graceful, and 
expressive. These defects, however, as well 
as others that might be pointed out, are of 
small moment in comparison with those ster- 
ling qualities which we have already mentioned 
as belonging to the book, and with the genu- 
ine humor which pervades it like an atmos- 
phere. This humor is of rare quality—deli- 
cate and yet hearty, and racy without being 
in the slightest degree vulgar. It speaks 
well, too, for the author’s artistic sense that, 
wielding so seductive a literary instrument, 
she uses it with such temperance as in “ One 
Summer.” 





We find abundant evidence in “ Eight 
Cousins ; or, the Aunt-Hill’’ (Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers), of one thing at least, and that 
is, that Miss Alcott’s hand has lost nothing 
of its cunning. Nor does her rollicking vi- 
vacity show sign of abatement. There is as 
much rushing, and running, and flying, and 
whooping, and yelling, and promiscuous riot 
and confusion, in the present work as in any 
of its predecessors ; and we feel after finish- 
ing it rather as if we had been engaged in a 
prolonged romp than in the sober occupation 
of reading a book. The story is of a little 
orphan-girl of thirteen, who, by long confine- 
ment with am invalid father, and subsequent- 
ly by the injudicious coddling of sundry 
aunts, had been brought to a condition in 
which she was nervous, depressed, morbid, 
vith “no constitution,” and, as Aunt Myra 
defined it, “plainly marked for the tomb.” 
To her, at an opportune moment, returns her 
tailor uncle and guardian, one of those all- 
secomplished, all-wise persons often met with 
(ia books), who can teach physiology, ex- 
Plain the structure of the eye, expound moral 
Philosophy, beat the parson at practical the- 
dlogy, seale the porch by going hand over 

d up one of the pillars, descend from the 
second story by the water-spout, ride like an 











Indian, swim like a dolphin, and row like 
a man-o’-war’s-man. This wonder resolved 
first to put strength into the girl’s body; 
and his regimen was, early rising, fresh 
milk, a loose belt, easy shoes, running, row- 
ing, swimming, riding, skating, and partici- 
pation with her seven boy-cousins in all the 
innocent amusements of childhood. The end 
of the year finds her healthy and happy, 
expert in all the invigorating sports of youth, 
and receiving her first initiation, under the 
competent hands of Aunt Plenty, into the 
mysteries of those lost arts, cookery and 
house-keeping. 

It might legitimately be complained of 
Miss Alcott’s stories that they tend to stimu- 
late that pert “smartness” and self-asser- 
tion which are perhaps the most offensive 
characteristics of American children; but 
they are so much more wholesome, natural, 
and artistic, than-the stuff for which they are 
offered as a substitute, that it would be little 
less than ungrateful to insist upon their faults. 
We wonder, by-the-way, if Miss Alcott real- 
izes the risk she runs in deviating from her 
own proper field of story-telling and “ drop- 
ping into” criticism? She devotes a couple 
of pages of “ Eight Cousins” to denouncing 
the methods of her co-workers, and disre- 
spectfully characterizes certain well-known 
ornaments of current literature as “optical 
delusions.” It is fortunate for her peace of 
mind, perhaps, that she has put the Atlantic 
between her and that din of warfare the first 
notes of which, as we understand, have al- 
ready sounded. 


Ir may be the fault of our own obtuse- 
ness, but we confess that, after reading it 
carefully, and even re-reading portions of it, 
we are ata loss in regard to Mr. Gilder’s 
“The New Day: A Poem in Songs and Son- 
nets’? (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.). The songs are there, and the sonnets 
are there; also the prelude, the interludes, 
and the after-song ; but, with all these spurs 
to a lagging perception, we have been unable 
to discover that “continuous development 
of a great emotion in the soul” which the 
poem is said to depict. There is a certain 
congruity, it is true, among the several parts, 
in that a single theme is common to nearly 
all the poems; but the only picture lodged 
in our imagination is that of a “ wan” man 
who at the very outset represents himself as 
suffering from an impersonal, hysterical sort 
of love, of which weeping, and sobbing, and 
sighing, and crying, are the principal ingre- 
dients, and who at the close is prostrate with 
precisely the same malady, The sonnets, in 
short, are, for the most part, simply vari- 
ations upon one emotional mood; and, if 
they had been published without the mechan- 
ical division into parts, preludes, interludes, 
etc., we doubt if any one would ever have 
suspected that they had to do with “ growtb,” 
or “development,” or “fruition,” of any 
kind, 

If the defects of structure were the only 
ones, however, there would still remain much 
to praise ; but, when we come to the separate 
poems, we are nearly as much puzzled as by 
the poem asawhole. The one theme with 
which all of them deal is passionate love ; yet 








in reading them we are transported to a 
land of lotus-eaters, where lover and beloved 
alike seem to dwell in a wan twilight of sen- 
timent, and where the most fervid expres- 
sions do little more than suffuse the cheek 
with a “pale hectic.” Our conception of 
love may be lacking in true poetical refine- 
ment, but we venture the assertion that, in 
spite of the labored intensity of expression, 
the paraphernalia of sighs, sobs, tears, and 
despuir, there is not a couplet in the entire 
volume which expresses genuine passion—we 
had almost said genuine feeling of any kind, 
There is one quality of the book, however, 
for which Mr. Gilder deserves all the praise 
he is likely to get: his verse is singularly 
graceful, flexible, and melodious, and some 
of the poems “make music as they flow.” 
To adjust the balance of our criticism, we 
will quote one of these as an example of Mr. 
Gilder’s work at its best: 


“ONCE ONLY. 

‘** Once only, Love, can love's sweet song be sung ; 
But once, Love, at our feet love’s flower is flang; 
Once, Love, once only, Love, may we be young: 

Say, shall we love, dear Love, or ehall we hate ! 

** Once only, Love, will burn the blood-red fire ; 
But once awakeneth the wild desire ; 

Love pleadeth long, but what if love should tire! 
Now shall we love, dear Love, or shall we wait! 

“* The day is short, the evening cometh fast ; 

The time of choosing, Love, will soon be past ; 

The outer darkness falleth, Love, at last: 

Love, let us love ere it be late—too late!" 
The illustrations to the volume are chaste 

in design and beautifully engraved ; and the 
peacock’s feather in gilt on the front cover 
makes a novel and striking if somewhat garish 
decoration. 





Aenes Macpon£ tt, in an article in Mavmil- 
lan’s Magazine on ** The American Heroine,”’ 
is more discriminating and just than critics op 
American matters in English periodicals usu- 
ally are. She is surprised at some of the de- 
lineations of Miss Alcott and Mrs. Stowe, but, 
altogether, rather likes them. ‘‘ Mrs. Stowe’s 
and Miss Alcott’s girls,” the writer says, ‘‘ are 
always sprightly; they are, in fact, far clever- 
er than their male friends. They are neither 
pert, nor fast, nor unfeminine, but they take 
the lead. . . . These young women are true- 
hearted, high-minded, and pure. . . . The 
‘ violet-like’ bashfulness that hangs almost 
like a perfume upon the presence of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mollies and Ruths, these New Eng- 
land horoines have not; but they are whole- 
somely truthful, very sprightly, charmingly 
at their ease. ... The American novelists 
have discarded the old artistic place of the 
heroine as te passive though perhaps central 
figure in the drama, but place her in the rank 
of active agents in the scene; in their view 
her highest charm is no longer in her ‘ eyes 
of meek surrender,’ and ‘ her constraining 
grace of rest,’ but rather in her playful and 
shrewd supremacy over society.” 


Che Arts. 


E described last week: two paintings 

by Fortuny in Mr. Stewart’s gallery. 

It may interest the reader to glance at a few 
other pictures in this collection. Here is 
the famous “ Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur, 
Occupying one end of the large, well-lighted 
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room, it appears to great advantage. Opposite | tions of life, this picture is a tender scene 


to it at the other end of the long apartment, 
is another animal picture, one of cattle, by 
Auguste Bonheur, a brother of Rosa. Many 
persons think that Auguste surpasses his sis- 
ter in the natural and strong delineation of 
his subjects. Suffice it to say that this pict- 
ure, though it has never, we believe, been 
publicly exhibited, is a very important work. 
The cattle—cows and oxen—are standing on 
a green meadow, over which the warm sun- 
ligat is playing. The sunlight also lights 
up the brindled and red and white flanks of 
the cattle, and gives a sleepy, afternoon haze 
to the peaceful scene. Another painting 
here is Gérdme’s great gladiatorial contest, 
so well known by engravings and photo- 
graphs. The scene, it will be remembered, 
isa Roman arena. Galleries filled with peo- 
ple embrace the upper half of the painting ; 
and from the centre of the lower gallery are 
suspended the eagles and pennants of Rome. 
The most prominent figure in the scene is 
the heavily-made, half-naked gladiator. His 
head is incased in an immense gilded hel- 
met, and his loins and the lower portion of 
his body glitter with armor of the same 
metal. On one arm he holds a gilt shield, 
and the rest of his person, excepting his 
feet, show his bare flesh, heavy with mus- 
cles and sinew. This gladiator is standing 
over the helpless but living form of his vic- 
tim, a young man stretched out at his feet, 
and in the distance lie two or three other 
victims slain in the game. Seated at the front 
of the gallery are the emperor and the em- 
press. Gérdme has taken the moment when, 
the victim being vanquished, the conquer- 
or looks for a token whether he shall spare 
or take away his life. With his heavy torso, 
and above all in his big, queer - pointed, 
metal bonnet, this man seems like some 
hippopotamus or elephantine monster, the 
evil spawn of his evil era. Sword in hand 
he gazes up at the crowd. The gallery is 
quite low above the arena, and his head 
is only a few feet below that of the em- 
peror, whose cruel, sensual face can be dis- 
tinctly seen in every feature. A great piece 
of historical representation, this painting of 
Gérdme’s has also vast merit as a work of 
art. 

Meissonier is represented in this collec- 
tion by two very elaborate and costly master- 
pieces—such masterpieces as are never found 
in our public exhibitions, but only to be seen 
at the French exposition or in the studio of 
the artist. It is on that account the greater 
privilege that the public can occasionally look 
at, not what such an artist as Meissonier 
usually does, but what his works are at 
their very best. One of the pictures, in par- 
ticular, represents some men on horseback, 
and the motion, the structure, and the hides of 
the horses, afford a whole world of experience 
for thought and study to a young artist. l- 
fred Stevens, of England, is known in Ameri- 
ca by one or two little paintings that were 
exhibited last spring at the Academy water- 
color collection. Mr, Stewart has a very beau- 
tiful and elaborate oil-picture of his of two 
young women after a ball. Like English pict- 
ures which have been severely criticised as 
being romantic or sentimental representa- 








between the two women, where one, dark 
and beautiful, is consoled by her fairer com- 
panion, at whose knees she is reposing. A 
romantic incident evidently forms but a very 
small part of Mr. Stevens’s design in this 
picture, and scarcely more important in his 
eves is his delineation of “ still-life,” which is 
very fine in the colors and folds of beautiful 
yellow embroidered camel’s hair, and in the 
jewels on the women’s arms and hands. He 
has evidently enjoyed the development of 
the contours and action of these two figures, 
and the pleasing tints from the artificial light 
which plays upon the lines of their soft 
heads, and brings out the graceful forms of 
dress and figure. 


Wuite autotypes and photographs of the 
more popular paintings and sculptures of 
Europe are to be met with in every shop, 
and, in fact, at nearly every picture-stand 
in street or railway - station, there is a large 
class of very beautiful subjects that are rare- 
ly seen here, except by “ carbons” and pho- 
tographs brought from Europe by private 
individuals. After looking at the queer old 
pictures by Francia, Cimabue, and Fra An- 
gelico, or Perugino, people often return 
home, to find that the saints and angels of 
these artists linger in their hearts and mem- 
ory long after famous Titians or Raphaels 
may have faded from their imagination. Their 
own portfolios furnish no examples of these 
masters, and in vain they search the picture- 
stores to find reminders of the faces they had 
learned to love so well. “ Assumptions” by 
Titian, and Madonnas by Raphael, are as fre- 
quent as pictures of Grant or views of Broad- 
way, but scarcely anywhere can they find 
the faces which have stolen unawares upon 
their affections, and so unexpectedly have 
usurped the places of better-known pictures, 
copies of which they have brought home 
with them. Here or there, in a private col- 
lection, we chance upon some long-remem- 
bered Da Vinci or Botticelli, but they are 
only scattered thinly, and so we, with a sigh, 
wait till we go to Europe once more, to cor- 


| rect the mistakes and omissions we have 


made. 

During the last summer, among the choice 
collections of all sorts of articles which fol- 
low the gay world to the watering-places and 
popular resorts, a most complete and delight- 
ful collection of carbon photographs, two or 
three thousand in number, appeared at New- 
port. Made by the famous photographer 
Braun, they had been brought to Newport by 
Williams & Everett, the popular picture- 
dealers of Boston. An hour or a day was 
delightful to spend in looking at them, but 
the consciousness that at length there was 
one place in America where we could recall 
most of our old foreign impressions at will, 
gave us profound satisfaction. Here were 
Velasquez and Tintoretto, Fra Angelico and 
Greuze, side by side, and the pictures were 
of all sizes, from little autotypes ef the draw- 
ings from the old masters in the Pitti Palace, 
three or four inches square, to magnificent 
sections of one or two figures only; from 
Raphael’s cartoons at South Kensington, sec- 
tions two or three feet high, or the head of a 





saint from Perugino, half the size of life, 
where every mark of the brush and the man. 
ner of laying on the colors could be seen ag 
clearly as in the original. 

Within a year or two Williams & Ever. 
ett, recognizing the deficiency in the subjects 
of photographs brought to America, have 
made this particular branch a specialty, and 
within a short time a visit to their store in 
Boston revealed to us how fully they have 
supplied this need. One portion of their 
establishment is entirely devoted to this 
class of art, and here on the walls are hung 
large and magnificent carbons of the rarest 
subjects. Below these pictures of Michael 
Angelo, frescoes from the Sistine Chapel, his 
sculptures from the church of San Lorenzo, 
and the old frescoes of Fra Angelico and 
Giotto in the convent of San Marco at Flor. 
ence, are ranged in large wooden cases sep. 
arately the works of the famous artists, some 
thousand in number. Here is a whole see. 
tion devoted to Bellini, another to Cimabue, 
and another to Velasquez. Their pictures 
from Spain, Italy, and Germany, France and 
England, are collected here, and, sitting at 
the table at which visitors are freely allowed 
to examine these treasures, a feeling of em. 
barras de richesse comes over one as he notes 
the rich shading which, to his recollection, 
recalls so much color in a Rembrandt from 
Amsterdam, or of a Velasquez from Madrid, 
The intellectual pleasure one derives from 
seeing the original paintings can nearly all 
be enjoyed in the perfect line and subtile 
shadow of these pictures ; and, as a matter 
of study and knowledge, the excitement 
and delight that are felt in examining the 
originals in the galleries is greatly blurred 
by fatigue, bad lights, and the number of 
places one is obliged to visit from which to 
cull the objects of his choice. At Williams 
& Everett’s precious collection, for so we 
must call it, a splendid figure from Raphael's 
cartoon of the “ Beautiful Temple,” at South 
Kensington, can be compared line for line 
with his “St. Michael and the Dragon” in 
the Salle Carrée of the Louvre—a comparison 
which has to be made otherwise between 
memory and the reality. All the great pict- 
ures of Velasquez, too, with their stately 
mien, their solemn shadow and color, and, 
above all, their modeled, tender half - tints 
and light, here spread before the eye of the 
student, collected from nearly every gallery 
of Europe, a splendid ‘‘ open sesame ”’ to any- 
body who looks at them. Such a collection 
as this is indeed a valuable art-treasure to 
every one, and from it imperfect sets of well- 
classified subjects can be filled out, or beau 
tiful solitary pictures be selected. 

Snedecor, in New York, has a partial col- 
lection of the same class of subjects, seat 
tered carbons of great beauty, where single 
pictures of high value can be obtained, such 
as the superb carbon of the upper half of the 
figure of the Sistine Madonna. This carbon 
measures several feet square, and would be 
indeed a splendid addition to the walls of 
any house. 





A visit to Mr. Winslow Homer’s studio 4 
few days ago showed us about twenty impor 
tant studies as the result of his summer ¥® 
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cation, Of these, eight are large paintings 
in oils, about thirty-eight by twenty-four inch- 
es. Looking over the pictures, the visitor 
finds that Mr. Homer has made great use of 
some half-dozen models which he has ar- 
ranged and grouped in a variety of ways. 
Of these, two blond-haired sisters figure in 
one large sketch in a sort of gray shadow 
against a light background, looking as if 
they might be sisters in an artist’s brain to 
Rose and Blanche of “ The Wandering Jew,” 
or they reminded us of the modest, fresh 
maidens in George H. Boughton’s “ English 
Meadow-Paths.” One of them appears again 
in a very clear-toned water-color picture, 
dressed in a graceful, beruffled, fluffy sum- 
mer costume, while they both form the main 
subject in a third sketch. 

Mr. Homer has been scarcely known at 
all as a painter of animals, but this summer 
he has added to his sketching furniture a 
shambling young white calf, and this calf 
figures prominently in several scenes. Mr. 
Homer’s pictures are very popular, and his 
strong points have been often discussed both 
in print and in private circles, but, as he had 
not made any animals before, except those 
occupying very unimportant situations in 
some of his figure-pieces, they have never 
ome under observation. We have admired 
the lively action of his school-boys playing 
“break the ring” as they ran around in a 
big circle outside their little country school- 
house, and have praised his country beau, so 
awkwardly wriggling his feet and shoulders 
in “ The Course of True Love ” last spring in 
the Academy, but we think we never saw so 
much natural or lively action in one of his 
men or women as is displayed by this lean, 
long-legged calf. In one painting, and this a 
large and careful study, a colored boy, big- 
headed, thin-armed, and ragged, stands in 
the shade of a tree, braced energetically 
back, with his feet set well apart, dragging 
by a rope this timid, struggling calf, who 
pulls back from him. The calf has shape- 
less, ill-knit legs, bony little shoulders, and a 
funny long tail, which contrasts in true calf- 
fashion with the lovely, soft form of its pret- 
ty head, with its gentle eyes and little round- 
ed nose. 

In another picture, nearly finished, which 
is called “A Foraging Party of Duryea’s 
Zouaves,” a group of soldiers, clad in the 
ted-and-blue jackets and baggy trousers of 
that regiment, appear in an apple-orchard. 
One of these soldiers, in the foreground, is a 
very fine specimen of a sun-browned, weath- 
er-beaten American. Here it is he who has 
the calf, and this time the animal, grown 
bigger and stouter, is running along with the 
man, who holds him by the tail. Another 
subject is the very picturesque figure of a 
young fisher-boy, who left his nets, for a 
g001 “ consideration,” to devote his time to 
the business of posing for Mr. Homer. In 
one of the pictures, in which this boy appears, 
he is sitting upon the edge of a broad, round- 
keeled boat, that has been drawn upon a 
Pebbly beach, beyond which this blue sea- 
water is dancing in a small cove. In anoth- 
sketch, taken just after sunset, this fisher- 
boy again appears in his boat, which has 
floated up one of the little channels so char- 


! acteristic of salt marshes in the neighbor- 
hood of the sea. The boy’s figure is outlined 
darkly against the evening light, and the 
dark shapes of the tall rushes that border 
the channel also appear conspicuously. 





J. B. Bristot returned to his studio last 
week, with an attractive collection of land- 
scape sketches and studies made in both oil 
and water colors, and comprising all varieties 
of scenery, from the picturesque hills and 
valleys of Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
to the more rugged mountain-forms which 
border the northern shore of Lake Cham- 
plain. One of the most charming studies in 
his portfolio is of an old red mill on Green 
River, near Great Barrington. The mill is a 
quaint old structure, with a peaked roof, sur- 
mounted by a belfry and weather-vane. It 
occupies a picturesque site, and makes a very 
interesting subject for a picture. Mr. Bel- 
lows made studies of the same mill, in com- 
pany with Mr. Bristol, so that we shall, with- 
out doubt, have the subject reproduced in 
both oil and water colors by these artists. 
Mr. Bristol says that the view of the old 
mill forms a picture from almost any point 
of view in its neighborhood, and furnishes 
material enough for a good season’s work. 
Another of Mr. Bristol’s studies gives a view 
of a country-road in early autumn, and is a 
work of singular harmony and beauty. The 
road divides the landscape, and on the right 
there is a group of maples, beeches, and other 
hardy upland trees brightly tinted with au- 
tumn colors. The tones of color are of the 
most brilliant character, and the reds, crim- 
son, and gold, are mingled with the browns 
and greens in rare unity. The wayside 
grasses are yet fresh and green, but the ferns 
and shrubbery are brown and withered under 
the influence of recent frosts. Mr. Bristol 
has several of these wayside studies which 
can be worked up into very delightful pict- 
ures, 





Frank Wat er is at work upon an Egyptian 
subject from studies made during his visit to 
Cairo and up the Nile, last season. His latest 
picture illustrates a view among a cluster of 
modern tombs outside the walls of the city 
of Cairo on the high-road to the “tombs of 
the caliphs.” In the foreground are cluster- 
ing tombs of stone, which are covered with 
stucco and glisten in the suniight. Many of 
these tombs are of fanciful shape, and have 
colored decorations upon their ends and 
sides. There is not much art-taste shown, 
however, in these modern Egyptian memorial 
structures, and the simple, square piles of 
stones and stucco in the foreground are in 
striking contrast to the ancient mosque of El 
Hakeem, the towers and minarets of which 
show in the distance, which, it is said, forms 
one of the grand memorial tombs of the 
Moors, and dates from the thirteenth century 
or thereabout. The foreground tombs are 
built upon the sand; and on either hand are 
high stone inclosures erected to guard the 
more elaborate sepulchres of the wealthy 
Cairene people. The sky is clear and airy, 
with semi-transparent cloud-forms floating at 





| pearly depths. 


the zenith, which gives additional value to its 
Fortunately, this picture is 





not a conventional study of an Egyptian 
desert, although back from the Nile. There 
is a sereen of fresh, green foliage introduced 
in the middle ground near the old mosque, 
and the train of camels under the city walls 
lends a suggestion of life to the scene, which 
renders it very attractive. The work is care- 
fully painted, and the coloring is exceedingly 
brilliant and harmonious. As the scene was 
studied under an afternoon-effect, it assumes 
considerable interest in connection with the 


‘subtile distribution of sunlight, and the man- 


ner in which it is broken by the clearly-de- 
fined shadows of the tombs. Another pleas- 
ant Egyptian scene was drawn at a trading- 
village on the Nile, at a point about three 
hundred miles above Cairo. It is chiefly re- 
markable as a study of the famous Nile- 
boats which, with their tall masts and quaint 
sails, are very picturesque objects. 





Tue London Atheneum is not pleased with 
the statue of Stonewall Jackson just erected 
at Richmond. It says: ‘‘ We described Foley’s 
statue of General ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson when it 
was at the foundery in Chelsea, previous to be- 
ing cast in bronze. Since then this figure has 
been cast. Of it, critically, we are bound to 
say that we wish it had been a better work of 
art ; and we say this, not only for the reputa- 
tion of the sculptor, but for the honor of the 
heroic general himself, as well as on account 
of the sympathy which has led many English 
admirers of ‘Stonewall’ to subscribe funds 
and present the statue to the State of Vir- 
ginia.” 

Tue Academy utters the following: ‘* An ex- 
hibition of wood-engravings has been opened 
this summer at Berlin. The many new meth- 
ods of reproduction now in vogue have, in 
some measure, replaced the old art of wood- 
engraving, which has fallen of late years 
greatly into decline.” This is a strange thing 
tosay. ‘‘ The new methods of reproduction” 
have met with very little success, and wood- 
engraving, in England and the United States, 
at least, has not only maintained its own, 
but in spirit and graphic power has, if any 
thing, gained. German wood-engraving ex- 
hibits commonly vast labor, but lacks strength 
and effect. 


In our description, recently, of the new 
Chickering Building in Fifth Avenue, we mis- 
stated its dimensions, which are eighty feet 
in width and one hundred and thirty-five feet 
in depth. 





Mlusic and the Drama. 


RITERS on music have had much to 

say from time to time on English 
opera preserving the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the people and the flavor of the lan- 
guage. The desirability of making it a natu- 
ral growth, and not a mere foreign graft, is 
not to be questioned, but the difficulties in 
the way are many and hard to surmount. In 
a musical sense the genius of our language is 
dramatic and not lyric. English is rather a 
practical and energetic than a musical Jan- 
guage, in spite of the fact that it contains a 
larger body of noble poetry than any other 
modern tongue, and that such masters of song 
as Shelley, Tennyson, and Swinburne, have 
moulded its strong syllables into measures 
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of liquid beauty and sweetness. Like all 
languages of the more robust type, English 
has the capacity under the lift of strong 
emotion to become crystallized into the finest 
forms of ballad and lyric poetry. Both Ger- 
man and English, alike rugged and sinewy, 
are matchless in this respect. But the fit- 
ness of a language for musical setting is to be 
measured not by its exceptional phases, but by 
its average characteristics of sound and pro- 
nunciation. Not the force and beauty of the 
poetic words are so much to be considered as 
liquid ease and openness of vocal combina- 
tion. Italian, by the beauty and sweetness 
of its sounds, is preéminently a musical lan- 
guage. The current language of the street 
and mart can be sung as easily as the elabo- 
rate work of the lyric poet. All the action 
of Italian opera fits easily to music, and reci- 
tative becomes no less important than the 
airs and concerted pieces. The writer of 
English opera in attempting to follow this 
model meets stumbling-blocks not to be over- 
come, for no great poet, one capable of mas- 
tering the difficulties of the tongue, would be 
likely to become a mere librettist. Most of 
the English composers have recognized this 
difficulty, and therefore substituted dialogue 
for recitative. Music is set only to the more 
exalted lyric passages—to the more intense 
feeling and situation developed in the drama. 
What we know as English opera, therefore, 
is rather musical drama than opera, properly 
80 called. 

Here criticism finds its first point of at- 
tack on the late performance of Sir Julius 
Benedict’s opera of “The Lily of Killarney,” 
as given at Booth’s theatre by the Kellogg 
English Opera Company. As the composer 
designed the work, it contains but little reci- 
tative, the most of the drama being spoken 
dialogue as in the original “Colleen Bawn,” 
on which it is based. Miss Kellogg, how- 
ever, saw fit to change the composer’s pur- 
pose, and had recitative written expressly for 
it. This action may be accounted for either 
because Miss Kellogg is conscious of her in- 
capacity for speaking dialogue intelligently, 
or because the management aimed to give a 
fictitious novelty to an opera which had al- 
ready been rendered by the Richings Eng- 
lish Opera Troupe several years since. 

But, whatever may be the reason, it is to 
be regretted that Benedict’s opera was not 
given as originally intended. Recitative, 
when as bald and bad as that written to 
order to improve the work of the English 
composer, needs very skilled and intelligent 
singing to make it tolerable. Miss Kellogg’s 
company, for the most part, sang badly, and 
what might have been well done in dialogue 
was simply wretched as given in this tinkered 
edition of the opera. 

“The Lily of Killarney” has the same 
story as Boucicault’s well-known drama of 
“The Colleen Bawn,” and preserves its salient 
characteristics with precision and effect. In 
able hands, therefore, its dramatic points 
might be made a very entertaining feature of 
the performance, which would partly con- 
done poor singing. Adequate justice was 
hardly done either to the musical or dra- 
matic possibilities of the work. The music 
of Benedict, though by no means remarkable 





for its beauty, has yet in it several charming 
and pathetic ballad-airs, and several of the 
quaint old Irish songs are interwoven with 
the main texture of the work very effectively. 
These give an admirable chance not only 
for the display of artistic singing, but for the 
development of that deep feeling and sympa- 
thy which always delight even the most cul- 
tivated audiences far more than the elaborate 
roulades and fioritures of Italian opera. The 
greatest singers have not disdained to put 
forth their best skill in rendering apparently 
simple music. 

In the part of Hily O’ Connor, by Miss Kel- 
logg, there are several charming and pathetic 
songs, which she sang with intelligence and 
effect, as she rarely fails to do. We can 
hardly pronounce her interpretation, however, 
to have brought out their full measure of 
feeling. Miss Kellogg’s mastery of the ballad 
style, with its broad and simple sweetness, 
its “art which conceals art,” is by no means 
to be compared with her command over the 
elaborate and pretentious forms of music. To 


this, however, one exception must be made ! 
in her singing of the song “I’m alone, I’m | 


alone,” which was so charmingly given as to 
awaken the audience into an outburst of 
genuine delight and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Castle’s performance of the tenor réle 
of Hardress Cregan was a clever piece of act- 
ing, but in a musical sense by no means praise- 
worthy. The delightful song of “ Eily mavour- 
neen,” one of Sims Reeves’s favorite concert- 
pieces, was not given with any thing like the 
beauty, pathos, and power, possible to it, 
though the intrinsic excellence of the music 
called for a repetition. With the exception 
of Mr. Carleton, who sang and acted the réle 
of Danny Mann with marked ability, the rest 
of the performance was simply bad. 

The opera of “ The Lily of Killarney ” has 
in it enough of bright and tuneful airs and 
concerted music to make it attractive if well 
done. The dramatic possibilities are more 
than usually effective, but need a vigor, ra- 
pidity, and precision, to which the perform- 
ance of Miss Kellogg’s company did not by 
any means reach. 


Tue oratorio of “ The Messiah ” was given 
by the Centennial Choral Union, a new so- 
ciety recently organized, at Steinway Hall, to 
an immense audience, on the night of Wednes- 
day the 20th ultimo. The organization of a 
good choral society has long been felt to be a 
great need in New York, and it has been a 
matter of wonder that, with so much good 
material at command, the attempts should 
have been so spasmodic and unsatisfactory. 
The performance of “The Messiah” gave 
strong hope that the desideratum has at last 
been met, for we have rarely heard a more 
massive, precise, and vigorous rendition of 
the noble choruses of Hindel’s great work, 
even on the part of a society old in practice 
and experience. With the exception of some 
slight lack of balance on the part of the 
altos, the society seems nearly every thing 
that is desirable. The organizers of the so- 
ciety deserve high credit for the thorough 
manner in which they have done the work 
they have undertaken, and we may now look 


forward for some performances of oratorio ! 





| 








which shall satisfy musical taste, at least ip 
the choral execution if not in the solos, 

The great feature of the first public per. 
formance of the new oratorio society was the 
appearance of Mademoiselle Titiens in a de. 
partment of music in which she has been 
heralded by English criticism as without a 
living equal. The singing of oratorio in 
thoroughly satisfactory manner taxes the art 
of the singer to a greater extent than even 
grand opera. Faults of method and voice, 
which might be covered up by powerful act. 
ing, here stand out glaringly open to the pub. 
lic criticism. Faulty phrasing, imperfect in. 
tonation, uneven scales, become instantly 
prominent, for there are no glittering allure. 
ments to distract the attention. It is here 
that the greatest singers have won their 
laurels, if not in the opinion of the general 
public, most assuredly in the judgment of in- 
telligent connoisseurs and musicians. 

Mademoiselle Titiens was evidently suf- 
fering from a bad cold, but she sang like a 
great artist notwithstanding this drawback, 
She did not dare to attempt those effects 
in modulation which might have been ex- 
pected, and at times her voice appeared con- 
siderably worn, aggravated, as it was, by 
hoarseness. But such broad, grand pbras- 
ing, such pure, crisp intonation, have not 
been heard in America since the days of Jen- 
ny Lind. The delivery of the notes, even in 
the runs and scales, was as round and dis- 
tinct as the stroke of a bell. To these ex- 
cellences Mademoiselle Titiens united a cer- 
tain dramatic warmth and fire which we are 
not accustomed to associate with oratorio 
singing. The passion of the great actress 
could not be kept under, and gave a certain 
religious glow and fervor quite unique. In 
presence of these splendid qualities, it hardly 
becomes us to carp at defects of voice in- 
separable from one who has been a singer 
for so many years as Mademoiselle Titiens. 
It would be vain to deny that there are fresh- 
er voices. But there are few singers who 
would not be willing to barter the fortuitous 
advantages of youth for the grand art which 
has given Titiens a rank which in many re- 
spects has no equal in Europe according to 
the standard of the most competent judges. 

Miss Orasdil, the contralto, shared the 
honors of the evening with Titiens. A voice 
so solid, rich, and smooth, as to be in many 
respects phenomenal, rendered the contralto 
music with a fervor and sympathy that quite 
took the audience by storm, and hardly per 
mitted the singer to take her seat. It is to 
be doubted whether any contralto voice that 
has been heard for years in this country is 
quite her equal, as Miss Cary is rather a 
mezzo-soprano with contralto compass than 
pure contralto. Itis a pity that so noble am 
organ should be confined to the comparative- 
ly limited sphere of sacred music. 

The tenor and barytone solos were badly 
done by Messrs. Wilkie and Thomas. The 
next oratorio, to be given on November 10th, 
will be that of “ Elijah,” when the tenor and 
barytone réles will be differently assigned. 
Lovers of music will generally congratulate 
the Centennial Choral Union on their auspt 
cious beginning, and look forward to future 
performances with no little expectation. 
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Mr. Boorn’s reappearance has been hailed 
with a general acclamation. There is a very 
large class of people who have an intense 
admiration for Mr. Booth’s acting, and every- 
body too has felt sympathy for his pecuniary 
misfortunes as a manager, and for his suffer- 
ings in the recent accident that came so near 
depriving the stage of him altogether. It 
must be conceded, moreover, even by those 
who question Mr. Booth’s great genius as an 
actor, that he, in fact, stands now at the 
head of the American stage. It may be shown 
that his Hamlet and his Richeliew are far 
from being the great impersonations his 
friends think them to be, but, after all, where 
can we turn to find better ones? 

Mr. Booth opened at Daly’s Theatre on 
the night of October 25th, appearing in Ham- 
ld. He brings to the rendition of this 
part many new phases. Mr. Booth has not 
shown marked steadfastness in any of his 
personations. It will be said by his friends 
that this is only proof of continual study, of 
the growth and development of his concep- 
tions; but there is some evidence to show 
that these changes are often the result of 
uncertain grasp and wandering purpose. The 
xo Hamlet-—for so different is it as now 
given from the actor’s former renditions that 
it bears this description—is improved in some 
of the details, but is scarcely an advance in 
depth of reach or elevation of feeling. There 
are so many fine touches and so many weak 
points in it, so many things suggested by the 
acting of some of the scenes, that the person- 
ation calls for a more elaborate and careful 
criticism than we can find room for this week. 
We hope, however, to be able, at some fu- 
ture time, to give the now most generally 
admired Hamlet of the stage an analysis in 
some measure worthy of the subject. 





Tae reappearance of Herr Wachtel in 
German opera at the Academy of Music has 
reawakened among his countrymen something 
of the same enthusiasm which welcomed his 
first coming to America, though we do not 
think there is the same beartiness and fervor 
shown on the part of the American public. 
The ad captandum qualities of the German 
tenor do not wear altogether well, and, great 
a singer as he unquestionably is in many re- 
spects, his defects are very conspicuous. But 
in every thing that savors of a tour de force, 
in all the climaxes where the largest measure 
of singing and dramatic force must be put 
forth, Wachtel is worthy of the highest 
praise. It is in the sustained singing that 
We think he falls short of artistic excellence. 
It may be that this is deliberate for the pur- 
pose of saving the voice for the great efforts. 
But no artist of Wachtel’s rank should feel 
this necessity. His use of the falsetto in the 
high notes of the less brilliant passages is a 
stick which would hardly be tolerated out- 
side of Germany or America. His electrify- 
ing outbursts, his superb acting, and perfect 
command of all the resources of stage effect, 
are such, however, as to dwarf the defect we 
have mentioned for any but a very critical 
and fastidious audience, who demand perfect- 
ly artistic singing at the expense of every 
thing and any thing else. The company of 





German artists collected to support the great 
tenor is fairly good, but not by any means 
such as we might have hoped for. 





From Abroad, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


October 12, 1875. 

A NOVEL sensation in the literary world 

has been vouchsafed to blase Paris dur- 
ing the past week. The celebrated American 
adventuress and heroine of the Russian dia- 
mond scandal, Mrs. Blackford, has published 
a book giving a full account of her adventures 
in Russia. The work is in itself nowise re- 
markable, but as it contains several of the let- 
ters which the young Grand-duke Nicholas was 
infatuated enough to write to the lady, it has 
been much sought after by the curious. Those 
who really wanted to read it, did well to be in 
a hurry to purchase it; for three days after 
the book had made its first appearance it was 
seized by the police, and the fair authoress 
was ordered to quit Paris forthwith. She 
has gone to London, where she will negotiate, 
it is said, for an English edition of her book 
(the present one is in French), containing all 
the papers of the grand-duke which remain 
at present in her hands, some of which are 
said to treat of very important political ques- 
tions. The will which he made in her favor, 
and also a deed settling on her a large annual 
income, were purchased from her by the Rus- 
sian Government for the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars, and it is rumored that fifty thou- 
sand dollars was offered for the grand-duke’s 
letters, but the lady insisted upon receiving 
twice as much, and the negotiations came to 
naught. Why so much fuss should have 
been made about her book (which is entitled 
“*The Romance of an American Woman in 
Russia,” and was published in Brussels) is 
hard to imagine, for it is commonplace enough, 
and even the letters of the imperial and in- 
fatuated lover possess but little interest. 

The only incident worth recalling in the 
volume is the scene where the lady breaks one 
of her ivory hair-brushes over the head of the 
grand-duke, and he throws the other out of the 
window for fear of a repetition of the blows. 
And yet the woman in question is a very type of 
delicate, fragile beauty, slender, pensive, and 
refined-looking, with long, almond-shaped, 
dark eyes, an exquisitely-proportioned figure, 
and the grace and style of a born American. 
Apart from the paint which she puts on her 
lips, and other artificial enhancements of her 
charms, she might readily be mistaken for a 
lady belonging to the choicest of all possible 
mondes instead of to the demi-monde. She has 
added to her numerous aliases that of Fanny 
Lear, the name of the heroine of one of the 
most powerful comedies of Meilhac and Ha- 
lévy. And why this long discussion, one 
would naturally ask, about a woman and a 
book, neither of which are worth mentioning? 
That may be, and yet to mention neither 
would simply be to ignore a very marked Pa- 
risian sensation. The papers for the past few 
days have devoted whole columns to the sub- 
ject, the portrait of Mrs. Blackford-Feenix- 
Fanny Lear smiles from the windows of all 
the photograph-sellers on the boulevards, 
and from six to twenty dollars are already of- 
fered for single copies of the suppressed vol- 
ume. 

New books and announcements of new 
books abound. Furne, Jouvet & Co. an- 
nounce a “* History of the Crusades,” by M. 








Michaud, of the Académie Frangaise, with il- 
lustrations by Gustave Doré. It is to be is- 
sued in fortnightly numbers, each number to 
contain sixteen pages of text and four full- 
page illustrations printed separate from the 
text. The first number will be published on 
the 18th of this month, and each one will cost 
one dollar and twenty cents. Twenty -five 
numbers will complete the work, which will 
form, when finished, two large folio volumes. 
Firmin Didot & Co. have in press a “ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture and of the Arts and 
Sciences thereunto attached,’’ by Ernest Bosc, 
architect. This work is also to be issued in 
numbers. It will contain, when finished, 
four thousand woodcuts in the text, sixty 
full-page wood-engravings printed apart from 
the text, and forty chromo-lithographs. It 
will form four octavo volumes. E. Plon & 
Co. have just issued the second volume of 
‘¢ Equatorial Africa,” by the Marquis de Com- 
piégne, illustrated with a map and numerous 
woodcuts. The Librairie des Bibliophiles is 
shortly to publish a work entitled ‘“ Comé- 
diens et Comédiennes,”’ the first series of 
which is to be the Comédie Frangaise, with 
text by Francisque Sarcey, and illustrations 
by Léon Gaucheret. Of new novels any 
quantity are announced, some as being just 
ready, and others as in course of preparation, 
Octave Feuillet’s lovely ‘“‘ Mariage dans le 
Monte” has just been published by Michel 
Lévy. E. Dentu issued “‘ Le Chevalier Téné- 
bre,”’ by Paul Féval, and ‘* An Actress’s Ven- 
geance,’”’ by Henri Augu. The same house 
announces *‘ Colonel Chamberlain,’? by Hee- 
tor Malot; ‘The Veiled Lady,’? by Emile 
Richebourg; and “ The Book of Exile,’’ by 
the late Edgar Quinet. From the Bibliv- 
théque Charpentier we are shortly to have 
“Still Waters”? (L’Eau Dormante), by Lucien 
Biart ; and “‘ La Comédie’Académique,” by 
Champfleury. The Librairie Sartorius is 
about to issue a novel by Clémence Badére, 
with the highly-sensational title of ‘ The 
Physician Poisoner,”’ and also Morel’s ‘ Hé- 
léne Brunet,” a novel which is so hideously 
immoral that the Figaro, in whose columns it 
was first issued as a feuilleton, was compelled 
to break it off short in the middle, and to 
apologize for ever having commenced it. The 
Figaro is shortly to begin the publication of a 
new novel by Xavier de Montepin, entitled 
** The Secret of the Countess.” 

The veteran actor Bressant, who was re- 
cently threatened with paralysis, is much 
better, and will shortly return to the boards 
of the Comédie Francaise. A propos of Bres- 
sant, a story is told respecting him and Jules 
Janin, which well exemplifies the uneasy van- 
ity of the great critic. He published one day 
a highly favorable notice of the acting of 
Bressant in a new play. The actor, for some 
reason or other, neglected to thank him or to 
take any notice of his article. From that time 
to the day of his death, Jules Janin never 
mentioned Bressant’s name in any one of his 
dramatic criticisms. When foreed to speak 
of the characters in which he performed in 
order to give a full account of the different 
plays, he would always speak of him as “ the 
actor who took such a part, the person who 
played the hero,” ete. Onthe other hand, it 
is whispered abroad that, Francisque Sarcey 
having warmly praised certain points in Za 
Dame aux Camélias of Mademoiselle Tallan- 
diera, the grateful actress sent him a diamond 
ring, which the great critic sent back at once, 
accompanying the returned offering with a 
very stern and severe letter. 

**Rose Michel’? has been revived at the 
Ambigu, with Fargueil in her original part as 
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the heroine, and with Chorley as the husband 
—a character which he plays so magnificently 
as almost to throw the fine actress whom he 
supports into the shade. What a strange his- 
tory has been that of this much -talked -of 
melodrama! Though a success in Paris, it 
was a failure in London, and no wonder, for, 
though it is a play possessing very consider- 
able merit, it was so atrociously acted that 
failure was inevitable, for even Shakespeare 
himself appears wearisome when very badly 
played. The scene in the theatre on the soli- 
tary night of *‘ Rose Michel” in London must 
have been very funny, for the gallery - gods 
got awfully impatient at the drawling delivery 
of the principal actress, and indulged in audi- 
ble comments thereupon. Then the repre- 
sentative of George de Buissey presented him- 
self, in the scene after that wherein his cries, 
as he was being put to the torture, were 
heard, very trim and elegant, in a white-satin 
doublet with silken hose to match, whereupon 
the gods made some more forcible observa- 
tions respecting the incongruity of bis attire 
and situation. 

It is rumored here that you are not to have 
Rossi in America after all, that he has paid 
forfeit to manager Grau, the sum being stated 
as unywhere from eight to twenty thousand 
dollars, and that he has leased the Salle Ven- 
tadour for six months in order to present him- 
self in his regular round of characters to the 
Parisian public. If this be true, why, then, 
your loss will be our gain. The French papers 
fib so, however, that I am never inclined to 
believe their assertions without some outside 
corroborative evidence. Rossi played Othello 
for the third time on Saturday last, before an 
audience as large and as wildly enthusiastic 
as those that greeted him on the two previous 
occasions. 

The recently -published and posthumous 
work of Philaréte Chasles, notwithstanding 
its very untempting title (‘‘ The Social Psy- 
chology of New Nations”’), is full of sparkle 
and charm, united to a depth of erudition and 
a felicity of criticism which are truly remark- 
able. TI select a few passages, which may be 
found interesting. Here is a criticism on the 
relations of Napoleon I. with the fair sex: 
“Tt can be said, and with truth, that Napo- 
leon, a true sultan without wives, was van- 
quished by women! He passed his life in 
protecting himself against them, which was 
manly ; in insulting them, which was vulgar ; 
in irritating them, which was imprudent. It 
is well known how he acted toward Marie 
Louise, toward Madame Walewski, toward 
Madame de Staél, toward Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, toward that unhappy Princess de 
Solms, the sister of Queen Louisa, whom he 
met at a ball, and whose life might indeed 
have been made the subject of criticism, but 
that criticism should have been private. ‘ Well, 
princess, are you still fond of men?’ ‘ Yes, 
sire, when they are polite.’ The strange ex- 
planation of this brutality is not that he dis- 
liked women, but that he feared them.” 

Here is a just and vivid picture of the gen- 
ius of the elder Dumas: ‘ That extraordinary 
talent, that tropical genius, powerful, abun- 
dant, ardent, mobile, and entirely physical, 
did not need to create a work. [t warmed 
into life whatever it encountered. A Protes- 
tant refugee at Rotterdam had published in 
that city, about the year 1700, three wretched 
little volumes of a tolerably happy invention, 
but diffuse and vulgar in style. Dumas made 
of them the entertaining history of the ‘ Trois 
Mousquetaires.’ You might bring him a his- 


tory of any kind, a subject well or ill treated, 
the astonishing artist would cast the paste 








into his oven, whence in a few minutes it 
would come forth well cooked and savory. 
I think that he has signed a thousand works, 
dramas, and novels. He has been accused 
with having stolen the half of them. That 
is not true. The oven belonged to him. No 
matter from what quarter came the paste, so 
long as he had not kneaded, retouched, and 
watched over it, it had no value. Ile corrected 
the mould, recombined the elements, and su- 
perintended the baking. One of his come- 
dies, the ‘ Demoiselles de St.-Cyr,’ which 
achieved more than a hundred representa- 
tions, was, when it fell into his hands, noth- 
ing more than a little unformed vaudeville, 
which its author sold for fifty francs. He was 
at once a wit, a poet, a manufacturer, and an 
engineer.” 

Here is a sketch of Bismarck: ‘‘ This re- 
doubtable contemporary, who has already his 
coat-of-arms, and whose father was the guar- 
dian of a state fortress, the Prince von Bis- 
marck, is a human enigma, who has in his ser- 
vice the strangest of faculties. History can 
alone solve this riddle. He might replace his 
armorial bearings by a silver sphinx on a field- 
gules. It is not yet time to judge this wild 
Richelieu of the Baltic. But a quality which 
cannot be denied to him is a power of pene- 
tration, which was aided by his journeys and 
his youthful observations, which was sharp- 
ened by his sojourn in France, and which is 
marvelously aided by his natural boldness and 
his brusquerie, assumed or real, and which per- 
mit him to manage, I will not say to deceive, 
mankind. When he busied himself with over- 
throwing the scaffolding of the ancient lit- 
tle feudal principalities of Germany, he was 
thought to be a democrat, and all democrats 
hastened to follow in his train. When, after- 
ward, he brought up the old grievances of the 
Prussian monarchy against us, and raised up 
the trivial Spanish quarrel of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, so insanely accepted by the representa- 
tives and masters of France, the Prussian 
feudalists, then taking him for the most mo- 
narchical of royalists and the most feudal of 
feudalists, fought at his side as one man. This 
enigmatical series of problems is not yet 
ended.” 

This criticism of Mozart by Italian appre- 
ciation sixty years ago is curious, and reminds 
one of the “ Tannhiuser” hissed from the 
Parisian stage some few years past. 

“Tt may be remembered that Mozart in 
Milan in 1815 was looked upon as a barbarous 
composer, whose troppo robusta music, as the 
Italian critic Baretti phrased it, ‘ might possi- 
bly please, not the nightingales that sing, but 
the asses that bray.’ ”’ 

An unfortunate clock-maker of the Quar- 
tier Latin, named Marambot, having shot the 
seducer of his daughter, Alexandre Dumas 
comes out with a long article as a pendant to 
his ‘*Tue-la!’? wherein he no longer cries 
** Kill her !”’ but, more sensibly, ‘‘ Kill him/” 
The peculiar and cold-blovded indelicacy of 
style of the great author, when he plies his pen 
in behalf of these social problems, prevents 
me from giving any extracts. I was struck, 
however, with one passage, wherein he advo- 
cates a change from the invariable French 
practice of bringing up young girls in igno- 
rance and in leading-strings. ‘* Teach them the 
dangers that environ them, and let them guard 
against them themselves,’’ would be the ad- 
vice of an American, and such substantially 
is that of M. Dumas. “She would know, it 
is true, what a young girl ought not to be told, 
but, on the other hand, she would know what 
a young girl ought not to do.’” Come, then— 


| if American training is advocated in Paris by 








such an advocate, there is hope for the future 
of Parisian society, after all. 
Lucy H. Hoopzg, 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue best thing appearing in Mrs. Rogs- 
Church’s magazine, London Society, just now, 
is Mr. Joseph Hatton’s “The True Story of 
Punch.’ Mr. Hatton, as you know, is the 
author of some clever novels, and editor of 
our best-informed theatrical paper, the Hornet, 
He knew personally most of the old Pund 
men—Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, Mark Lem- 
on, for instance ; and he quotes more than 
one characteristic and hitherto unpublished 
letter from them. Of Jerrold, especially, he 
writes lovingly. Take this paragraph, for in- 
stance: 


“A score of stories of Jerrold occur to me, 
though it is too late to add any new ones tothe 
record, for his ‘wit and humor’ have 
carefully collected and published. There are 
a few good things, however, which will bear 
repetition. ‘Nature has written ‘ honest 
man ”’ upon his face,’ said a | ge trying to 
make interest for his friend with Jerrold. 
‘Then Nature must have had a very bad pen,’ 
was the prompt reply. Everybody knows 
how he revenged himself upon a pompous fop, 
who had made himself offensively conspicuous 
at a club dinner where sheep’s head was a fa- 
vorite dish. Pushing his plate aside, the 
stranger exclaimed, ‘ Well, I say, sheep’s head 
forever!’ ‘What egotism!’ remarked Jer- 
rold. This, no doubt, led up to a kindred 
flash of wit on another occasion, at the ex- 
pa of a literary friend of Jerrold’s, who 

ad just ordered ‘Some sheep’s-tail soup, 
* Ab,’ said Jerrold, looking up, and 
smiling with his great eyes, ‘extremes meet 
sometimes.’ There was an old gentleman 
who drove a very slow pony in a ramshackle 
gig, and he was anxious one day to pay Jer- 
rold a little special attention. The humorist 
was on his way to the station from his house. 


wuiter.’ 


‘Ah, Mr. Jerrold,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘shall 1 give you a lift?’ -* No, thank you, 
n the coun- 


said Jerrold, ‘1 am in a hurry.’ 
try, on a visit, Jerrold was told, among other 
gossip, of a young man in the neighborh 

named Ure, who had cruelly jilted his sweet- 
heart. ‘Ure seems to be a base ’un,’ said Jer- 
rold. At a ball, seeing a very tall gentleman 
waltzing with a very short lady, Jerrold said, 
‘There’s a mile dancing with a mile-stone.’ 
The author of an epic poem entitled ‘ A De- 
scent into Hell’ used to worry Jerrold very 
much. At last the wit grew irritated with the 
poet, who, coming bounding upon him with 
the question, ‘ Ah, Jerrold, Eves you seen | 
** Descent into Hell?’?’? was answered, wit 
quick asperity, ‘No; I should like to!’” 


You may like to know that our new lord- 
mayor, Alderman Cotton, M. P., is a literary 
man—at least, he has written both poetry and 
prose. The former is passable (one volume 
of it was dedicated, by permission, to Charles 
Dickens, another volume to the late Lord Lyt- 
ton) ; the latter has dwelt mainly on financial 
matters in the city. 

Mr. Irving is being considerably “ chaffed” 
by the poetasters over his Macbeth. They 
poke boisterous fun at him because of bis 
make-up and “mouthing.” This (condensed) 
is from the Figaro, the editor of which, Mr. 
James Mortimer, is at daggers drawn with the 
young tragedian, and will persist in always 
calling him in print “ the Eminent 1.” 


“THE FALL OF THE EMINENT 1. 


“ "Twas in the prime of autumn-time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
And full two thousand cockneys went 
To see him play the fool; 
And the critics filled the stalls, as thick 
As the balls in a billiard-pool. 


“ He wore pink tights—his vest apart, 
To clutch his manly chest; 
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And he went at the knees in his old, old way, 
While his brow he madly prest ; 
So he whispered and roared, and gasped and 
groaned, 
As with dyspepsia possest. 


« Act after act he ranted through. 
And he strode for many a mile, 
Till some were ready to leave the house, 
Too weary to even smile ; 
For acting murderers’ parts so oft 
Had somewhat marred his style. 
« Bat he took six more hasty strides 
Across the stage again— 
Six hasty strides—then doubted up, 
As smit with searching pain ; 
As though to say, ‘See me create 
The conscience-stricken thane !’ 
“Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns took he; 
Now up the stage, now down the stage, 
And now beside Miss B. ; 
And, looking off, he saw her ma, 
As she read in the R. U. E. 
“*Now, Mrs. B., what is*t you read ?’ 
Asked he, with top lip curving. 
‘Queen Mary? A play by Mr. Wills? 
Or something more deserving ?* 
jaid Mrs. B., with an upward glance, 
‘It is * The Fall of Irving!’ 
“ne night, months thence, while gentle sleep 
Had stilled the city’s heart, 
Two bill-stickers set out with paste, 
And play-bills, in a cart, 
And.the Eminent 1 had his name on them, 
In a melodramatic part.” 


Mr. Mortimer, I may add here, is about to 
start an illustrated daily paper, after the style 
of your own Graphic. He is advertising for 
capitalists to join him in the venture, and 
doubtless will get them, for there’s always 
plenty of money forthcoming for literary en- 
terprises. Besides, Mr. Mortimer is one of 
the most energetic of our journalists. He has 
stuck to the Figaro through thick and thin; 
and now see the result! After more than once 
altering its price, size, and date of publication 
—at first it was a penny “ daily,’ now it is a 
penny “ weekly ’—he has made it a success. 
An illustrated daily, well done, would, I am 
sure, have a very large circulation here. 

In a week or two Mr. Toole will begin an 
engagement at his favorite London house, the 
Gaiety. Mr. Mathews is still personating the 
“awful dad” there; but, to put it as mildly as 
possible, ‘“ standing-room”’ can always be had. 
This will hardly be the case when Mr. Toole 
visits us again, for the first time since his 
American tour. Already every seat has been 
“booked” for the opening night. How popu- 
lar he is with cockneys, to be sure! As for the 
provincials, they too swear by him—never at 
him, as they do in the case of some other 
“stars” T could name. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s sons follow in the foot- 
steps of their father. They are sweet singers. 
One of them will soon make his appearance in 
public. He is said to have an excellent tenor 
Voice; his brother’s voice is a fine barytone. 

Your countryman, Colonel Jeems Pipes, 

been “drawing” large audiences in the 
Provinces; by-and-by he will make his début 
in London—a fact which reminds me that Mr. 
J.P. Burnett and Miss Jennie Lee have al- 
mady arrived here from San Francisco. It is 
Probable that they will open at the Queen’s; 
meanwhile, Mr. Burnett is being taken to the 

ms of our clubs. 

It would be strange, wouldn’t it, if, after 
al, “Rose Michel” were to have a successful 

rin” among us? It may have, for I hear 
that there is a movement on foot to put Mr. 

y’s version of it on the boards of one of 
our principal theatres. Wu. Wru1Ms. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE NEBELHORN, OR AUSTRIAN FOG- 
TRUMPET. 

MONG the many objects of interest ex- 
hibited by Austria at the late Vienna 
Exposition was the Vebelhorn, or Austrian fog- 
trumpet. At stated and not infrequent pe- 
riods the attention of the traveling public is 
directed to the positive need of some efficient 
means of signaling during a fog at sea. At 
such times all the common signals, such as 
lights, whistles, bells, etc., are of no avail. 
The recent wreck of the Schiller upon the 
very rocks that formed the foundation of two 
light-houses, and the still more recent dis- 
aster to the Vanguard in the Irish Channel, 
prove that, until we have solved this problem 
of fog-signals, one great danger of the deep 
must still be unabated. In former communi- 
cations we have laid before our readers the 
opposing theories of Henry and Tyndal! re- 
garding the effect of fogs upon the transmis- 
sion of sound-waves, and it may yet be safe 





to affirm that the question has not been con- 
clusively answered. While these eminent ob- 
servers have devoted their energies to the- 
oretical tests of the best methods for pro- 
ducing sounds that will penetrate the fog- 
clouds, others, directly interested in the prac- 
tical bearing of the subject, have been occu- 
pied in constructing instruments which shall 
create sounds of sufficient strength to serve 
the desired purpose. In the Jovrnat for 
February 13, 1875, an illustrated description 
was given of certain recent forms of fog-guns 
and sound-reflectors, and we would now di- 
rect attention to this new Austrian Webelhorn, 
the form of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which was placed at the 
disposal of Major Elliot, and by him given to 
the public in his recent valuable and interest- 
ing report * on European light-house systems. 
From the report which accompanied the illus- 
tration we learn that this apparatus was for- 
merly operated by compressed air, which has 
now been replaced by steam. The notes are 





* European Light-House Systems, being a Re- 
port of a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. By 
Major George H. Elliot. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand. 








formed like those of an organ by means of 
movable metallic reeds, which are caused to 
vibrate by steam, and are sent out in any 
given direction through a trumpet or aug- 
menter. The notes may be formed auto- 
matically and at given intervals, or may be 
governed by means of a finger-board, so that 
they may serve the purpose of correspondence 
as well as of a general signal. This instru- 
ment has a most extraordinary power, having 
been heard at a distance of sixteen nautical 
miles. It can be put up directly over the 
boiler or connected with it at a distance with 
a pipe. Mounted upon a pivot, it can be di- 
rected toward any desired point; and, where 
several are in use upon the same coast, a 
separate combination of notes may be made, 
so that each instrument may be distinguished 
from its neighbor. By means of the finger- 
board, long or short notes may be sounded at 
will and with great accuracy, and communi- 
cations may be made at night as well as in 
fogs and snow-storms. By the aid of an 
alphabetical formula a regular system of 
sound-telegraphy may be established. The 


AMT 


illustration here given is that of a trumpet, 
the steam for which is obtained from an eight- 
horse-power boiler under a pressure of twenty- 
five pounds to the square inch, and by its aid 
thirty blasts may be produced in thirty sec- 
onds, audible at a distance of fifteen nautical 
miles. A small machine connected with the 
boiler operates the automatic distributing 
steam-valve, 

By the aid of this trumpet, mounted thirty 
feet above the sea at the harbor of Trieste, 
signals according to the Morse method were 
plainly distinguished at # distance of six nau- 
tical miles. As a mechanism dependent up- 
on the use of steam, it is evident that trum- 
pets of this form might be made to render 
efficient service on board of steamers ; and, 
had the Grand-Duke and the Vanguard been 
so equipped, not only would they have avoid- 
ed each other, but the fact that the latter had 
changed its course might have been directly 
telegraphed to the fleet, together with the 
causes which rendered the change necessary. 
The Nebelhorn is the invention. of Giovanni 
Amandi, of the Technical Institute of Trieste, 
and this his first trumpet was awarded @ 


| medal of merit at the Vienna Exposition. 
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In the course of our recent editorial dis- 
cussion regarding the true purpose and limit 
of governmental functions, reference was made 
to the geographical expedition now engaged 
under the sole patronage of an American and 
English newspaper in exploring the interior 
lands and lakes of Africa. Hardly had we 
given expression to these views in support of 
such private efforts as against those requiring 
the aid of the government when the New York 
Herald published, with a just pride, the first 
letter from its ‘‘ own correspondent,’ Henry 
M. Stanley. This communication bore date 
March 1, 1875, and was dispatched from the 
“ village of Kagehyi, district of Ucambi, Usu- 
kuma, on the Victoria Niyanza.’’ Although the 
explorer had but then reached the boundary 
of the mysterious country into which he had 
been ordered to penetrate, yet the story of the 
march is one of sufficient interest to suggest a 
brief review, and to this the attention of the 
reader may be directed. As originally consti- 
tuted, the expedition numbered four English- 
men and over three hundred natives ; but, on 
reaching the shores of the Victoria Niyanza, 
after a march of seven hundred and twenty 
miles, accomplished in one hundred and three 
days, but one hundred and ninety-four men 
remained—dysentery, famine, heart-disease, 
desertion, and war, having taken from him 
one hundred and twenty-five Africans and 
one European. The following account of the 
fourth day’s march will serve to illustrate the 
difficulties with which the expedition had to 
contend while simply pushing forward, while 
further on we read of new dangers from the 
attacks of the native forces. Owing to the 
faithlessness of his guides, Stanley found him- 
self, on the third day out, in the midst of a 
dense jungle of acacias and eupherbia, through 
which they had literally to push their way by 
scrambling and crawling along the ground, 
cutting the convolvuli and creepers, thrusting 
aside stout, thorny bushes, and by various dé- 
tours taking advantage of every slight opening 
in the jungle. It was on the evening of this 
day that the first death occurred. “ The fourth 
day’s march,’’ he writes, “lasted nearly the 
whole day, though we made but fourteen miles, 
and was threefold more arduous than that of the 
preceding day. Nota drop of water was discov- 
ered during the march, and the weaker people, 
laboring under their loads, hunger and thirst, 
lagged behind the vanguard many miles, which 
caused the rear-guard, under two of the white 
men, much suffering. As the rear-guard ad- 
vanced they shouldered the loads of the weak- 
er men, and endeavored to encourage them to 
resume the march. Some of these men were en- 
abled to reach the camp, where their necessities 
were relieved by medicine and restoratives. 
But five men strayed from the path which the 
passing expedition had made, and were never 
seen alive again. Scouts sent out to explore 
the woods found one dead about a mile from 
our road; the othegss must have hopelessly 
wandered on until they also fell down and 
died.” After this follows the weary waiting 
for relief, and then the fresh start, which 
brought them to the district of Suna, in Urimi. 
Here was discovered a people ‘ remarkable 
for their manly beauty, noble proportions, and 
nakedness. Neither man nor boy had either 
cloth or skins to cover his nakedness ; the wom- 
en bearing children boasted of goat-skins.”’ 
They proved, in spite of their physical attrac- 
tions, to be an ungracious and suspicious peo- 
ple, and it required great tact to induce them 
to trade or in any way further the designs of 
the expedition. They had no chief, but re- 
spected the injunctions of their elders. It 
was at Suna that Edward Pocock was taken 


sick, dying but a few days later—the first Eu- 
ropean victim to the honorable service in 
which he was engaged. All honor to his 
name and memory! After burying Pocock at 
Chiwyu, and marking his grave by a rude 
cross cut on a tree at its head, the expedition 
began its northward journey, until the Lee- 
umbu River was reached. Here the first ac- 
tive contest with the natives began, resulting, 
after a long fight against fearful odds, in the 
discomfiture of the enemy and the total de- 
struction by fire of many of the most populous 
villages. The attacking tribes were led by 
the dreaded Waturu. Of the geological feat- 
ures of the country now entered the trav- 
eler writes as follows: ‘“‘ At Mukondoku the 
altitude, as indicated by two first-rate ane- 
roids, was 2,800 feet. At Mtiwi, twenty miles 
north, the altitude was 2,825 feet. Diverging 
west and northwest we ascend the slope of a 
lengthy mountain-wall, apparently, but which, 
upon arriving at the summit, we ascertain to 
be a wide platéau, covered with forest. This 
plateau has an altitude of 3,800 feet at its east- 
ern extremity, but, as it extends westward, it 
rises to a height of 4,500 feet. It embraces all 
Uyanzi, Unyanyembe, Usukuma, Urimi, and 
Irambo—in short, all that portion of Central 
Africa lying between the valley of the Rufiji 
south and the Victoria Niyanza north, and the 
mean altitude of this broad upland cannot ex- 
ceed 4,500 feet. From Mizanza to the Niyan- 
za is a distance of nearly three bundred geo- 
graphical miles, yet at no part of this long 
journey did the aneroids indicate a higher al- 
titude than 5,100 feet above the sea.” Con- 
tinuing the march, and after crossing numer- 
ous fertile plains and the rivers which watered 
them, the lake is reached, and the actual work 
of the expedition is projected. This work was 
to consist in an exploration by water of the 
Victoria Niyanza, which exploration was to be 
effected in the boat Livingstone, afterward re- 
christened the Lady Alice, an illustrated de- 
scription of which has appeared in the JourNAL. 
“*T hear of strange tales,’ says the writer, 
‘* about the’countries on the shores of this lake, 
which make me still more eager to start. One 
man reports a country peopled with dwarfs, 
another with giants, and another is said to 
possess a breed of such large dogs that even 
my mastiffs are said to have beer small.com- 
pared to them. All these may be idle ro- 
mance, and I lay no stress on any thing re- 
ported to me, as I hope to be enabled to see 
with my own eyes all the wonders of these 





unknown countries.” In a second letter, now 
at hand, Mr. Stanley records his first voyage 
in the Lady Alice, and, by the aid of a map 
of his own drawing, describes the Victoria Ni- 
yanza more fully, and, it may be believed, 
more correctly, than his predecessors. 


In the death of Charles Wheatstone, the 
English electrician, physical science loses one 
of its most distinguished students and adyo- 
cates. At an early day we shall notice at 
greater length the character of his services to 
theoretical and applied science, the following 
brief summary of which appears in the col- 
umns of a contemporary: ‘‘ He was born at 
Gloucester, in 1802. In early life he was a 
manufacturer of musical instruments, and made 
researches on the science of acoustics. He 
displayed much mechanical ingenuity in the 
construction of instruments and apparatus. 
He published, in 1834, an ‘ Account of Experi- 
ments to measure the Velocity of Electricity 
and the Duration of Electric Light.’ In the 
same year he became Professor of Philosophy 
in King’s College, London. He invented the 
stereoscope, which he described in his ‘Con- 
tributions to Physiology of Vision,’ published 
in 1838. He was one of the several persons 
who, in 1837, claimed the honor of the inven- 
tion of the electric telegraph. Wheatstone 
and his partner Cooke obtained, in 1837, a 
patent for apparatus which they invented for 
sending signals by means of electric currents, 
They were successful in the practical applica- 
tion of their invention, which soon came into 
extensive use. Professor Wheatstone after- 
ward invented several improvements, among 
which is the magneto-alphabetical telegraph. 
He was Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
and was a corresponding member of the Frerch 
Institute, as well as of several of the leading 
academies of Europe.” 


Dr. A. W. Saxe recently described before 
the California Academy of Sciences a colossal 
tree, one of a grove discovered in Santa Clara 
County. Its circumference, as actually meas- 
ured six feet from the ground, was but a few 
inches less than one hundred and fifty feet; as 
over one hundred feet of the top had fallen, it 
was impossible to determine the exact height, 
though this was probably about three hundred 
feet ! This tree, even in that land of vegetable 
wonders, stands chief over all, although the 
other trees in the grove are said to be of im- 
mense growth. 








Hotices. 
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